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| ewai-orher“weepons of} mass destruction” can be put in a 


category apart from other armaments. Whether we like it or not, 
the system of limitation of war based on a clear differentiation 
of combatants and non-combatants has broken down. Nobody 
new imagines that, if war comes again, cities can be immune. 
Since the waging of war has come to depend on continuous 
armament production, all industrial towns have become military 
targets and for destroying towns “ weapons of mass destruction ” 
are specially appropriate. It may still be possible to maintain 
“laws of war” with regard to treatment of prisoners of war or 
civilians under military occupation, but war under modern 
. conditions cannot avoid being “total” in its action against 
centres of national production. 

Although it is possible that the nations might agree to prohibit 
atomic bombs and long-range rockets, just as they have outlawed 
poison gas and bacterial warfare, it would hardly be possible 
to devise a system of inspection which could be confined to 
the prohibited weapons. It has been argued that inspection is 
really superfluous, if weapons are outlawed, on the ground that 
poison gas was never in fact used during the last war. But if it 
was not used, it was for reasons of military expediency rather 
than from moral scruples or regard for world opinion. Gas 
was not well suited for Blitzkrieg tactics and by the time it 
might have paid the Nazis to use it defensively, the Allied 
command of the air made the risk of retaliation too great. The 
atomic bomb, on the other hand, is the perfect Blitzkreig weapon, 
and no nation can afford to take the risk of renouncing it without 
being sure that some potential adversary is not secretly evading 
the prohibition. Thus, the question of inspection has come 
into the forefront of the discussion. 

* 


But the talk about inspection has so far failed to make clear 
what it is that is to be inspected. If the inspectors are only 
to supervise places declared to be arsenals or atomic plants, 
the control might still be ineffective, for production might be 
organised in remote, unvisited localities or in factories disguised 
as civilian enterprises. For real control, inspectors who 
represent other nations must be absolutely free to go anywhere 
they like in a country, pry into any suspected concern as they 
please and interrogate anyone without interference from the 
national authorities. But under such a system, virtually nothing 
at all could remain secret. A thorough inspection for atomic 
bomb production could not fail to reveal to foreign eyes all 
kinds of details of other branches of a country’s armament 
production and much else besides. It goes without saying that, 
for the Soviet Union in particular, with its extraordinary system 
of secrecy and restriction of foreign observation even in time of 
peace, a real unfettered international inspection would be 
equivaient to a revolution in the whole national way of life. 
Little has been heard recently about the possibility of simpli- 
fying the problems of inspection by “ denaturing” atomic 
material, and its technical soundness must remain doubtful. 
Until there has been further discussion on the scope of inspec- 
tion, it cannot be known how much is implied in the Russians’ 
ultimate acceptance of the principle of inspection as part of an 
agreement on atomic energy. 

But the American terms for renunciation of the atomic bomb 
do not stop at inspection, however thorough. The Americans 
want to know what is to happen if a nation is charged with 
violating the prohibition, and in proposing action against a 
violator they have run into the stout concrete wall of the Great 
Power Veto. For what would be the use of an inspectorate, if 
it could be defied and all action could be stopped by a Great 
Power’s use of the veto? The veto rule may be, as is 
claimed, a realistic recognition of the facts of power and the 
refusal of sovereign states to accept international majority deci- 
sions in matters which they regard as vital. But it certainly 


means that there is in truth no “ collective security,” that states 
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have no more protection against aggression than under the old 

“ international anarchy,” except in so far as the method of public 
debate in the Security Council affords an aggrieved State an 
improved chance of putting its case before world opinion. Even 
so, even if Uno’s capacity for ensuring peace is reckoned at 
its lowest, nations are no worse off than they were without it; 
if Uno breaks down and war comes, the armed nation can fight 
just as if Uno had never existed. But it is a much more serious 
matter if a nation is required to make a sacrifice of power in 
return for guarantees which can be nullified by a treaty-breaker’s 
veto; it would then be much worse off, relatively to the aggressor, 
in the event of war, than it would have been if there had never 
been a disarmament convention. The Americans are indeed 
afraid of selling something for nothing, of making a surrender 
of substance for a post-dated cheque on an account of doubtful 


solvency. 
* 


The effect of recent negotiations on the official American mind 
is clearly seen in the tone of the references to disarmament in 
President Truman’s message to Congress this week. He said 
that the United States would be ready to take a lead in collective 
disarmament when a system of collective security under the 
United Nations had been established, but that until then “ we 
must not allow our weakness to invite attack.” Disarmament is 
thus tied to security, and as collective security is incompatible 
with the right of veto on collective action against aggression, 
the American lead in disarmament thus seems to be postponed 
to the Greek Kalends. It is hardly likely that a Republican 
majority in Congress will have a greater enthusiasm for un- 
guaranteed disarmament pacts than the Truman Administration, 
for although isolationist influences and promises of reduced 
taxation may cause the Republicans to make some cuts in. military 
and naval expenditure, the desire for overall economy might 
itself favour a greater concentration on secret and “ scientific ” 
weapons. But, whatever policy is pursued, it may be anticipated 
that the appointment of General Marshall to the State Depart- 
ment will mean that any disarmament proposal from abroad will 
be examined with an expert military eye. It will not be possible 
to trap him into any phoney agreement. On the other hand, if 
any agreement can be reached, General Marshall’s qualifications 
will be sufficient to overawe most of the critics who might 
otherwise attack it as a surrender of vital American security 
interests. 


It remains to be seen whether any real progress is made in 
disarmament discussions during the coming months. It would 
be unwise to expect too much or to be disappointed at prolonged 
delays and deadlocks. In the present condition of the world 
the attempt to tackle disarmament appears to have been pre- 
mature. It is a widely held belief, but fundamentally a fallacious 
one, that armaments are the main cause of war and that they 
can be reduced or abolished, irrespective of the general temper 
of international relations. It is quite true that an armaments 
race, when near its climax, can greatly aggravate international 
tensions, but competition in armaments is primarily the result, 
and not the cause, of conflicts in national policies. It is when 
nations are in a friendly and trustful mood that they are likely 
to agree on schemes for limitation of armaments, not when 
their relations are disturbed by protracted failures to resolve 
disputes by broken pledges and abusive public recrimina- 
tions. To place disarmament first on the agenda of peace is 
really putting the cart before the horse. It would have been 
far better if, instead of considering disarmament proposals for 
which the world is not yet ready, the United Nations had 
obtained a perpetuation of Unrra and its life-giving work. The 
prospects of disarmament depend on the progress achieved in 
solution of the outstanding political problems which now produce 
acute tension among the Great Powers and on the progress and 
consolidation of the world’s economic recovery from the vast 
catastrophe through which it has passed. ‘ 
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The Planning Bill 


NDER the mild-sounding title of the Town and Country 

Planning Bill, there was published this week the long- 
promised measure which will make state control of all aspects 
of land use an effective reality and, in doing so, will revolutionise 
the system of land tenure in this country. The commentator 
cannot but be taken aback by a measure of 130 pages, containing 
108 clauses and 9 schedules, whose provisions range from such 
sweeping steps as the vesting of all development rights in the 
state and the promulgation of an entirely new code of physical 
planning to comparative minutiae, such as the establishment of 


control over outdoor advertising and the transfer of the City 


of London’s planning powers to the London County Council. 
All that can be done in a first survey is to pick out the main 
theme which informs all the lesser themes of the Bill. 

If ever any Bill had a worthy and honourable purpose, this 
is it. The advantages of establishing effective control over all 
forms of physical development—so as to exorcise the sprawling 
suburb and the seaside shanty-town, so as to site factories near 
their workers and protect rich horticultural land, so as to provide 
green belts and open spaces, and wide roads and spacious, 
uncrowded city centres—these advantages are well worth the 
getting, even at the cost of a new crop of controls. The need 
for proper planning of land use, and the nature of the obstacles 
which must be overcome to achieve it, have been exhaustively 
demonstrated by a respectable lineage of famous reports, in 
particular the Barlow, Scott and Uthwatt trio, and the Coalition 
White Paper. The present Bill boldly demolishes the proven 
obstacles, and sets the planners free to plan a new town and 
countryside to their heart’s content. Like most examples of 
Labour legislation, it runs no risk of frustration through lack 
of Ministerial powers, which are dished out more than gener- 
ously. The Bill, therefore, should serve its general purpose, 
and that purpose is both laudable and necessary. But efficiency 
is no guarantee of equity. To attain its objective cheaply, the 
Bill deals summarily and not a little harshly, with the landed 
interests which block its path, and it is also guilty of the common 
and grievous Labour sin of leaving vital details to be filled in 
by Government decree at some later date. 

It is, first and last, a planners’ Bill. The time-worn problem 
of compensation and betterment, which is the front-line obstacle 
to be overcome, is settled in a way which renders planning 
control easy and effective while relegating considerations of 
financial equity to a back seat. It is laid down that no develop- 
ment of land or change in its use (such as the conversion 
of a house into flats or of a factory to a different purpose) may 
be undertaken without express permission obtained either from 
the local planning authority or, on appeal and in certain other 


circumstances, from the Minister. No compensation will nor- 
mally be payable if approval is withheld, as it frequently must 
be. Tis arrangement is ideal for planning purposes, since it 
enables the authorities to specify exactly when and where 
building or rebuilding shall occur and what shall be its char- 
acter, design and density, without any obligation to pay com- 
pensation. The financial effect is intended to be to reduce the 
value of each piece of land to the value attributable to its 
existing use, whatever that use may be. All “development 
value,” in fact, is to be transferred to the state. Development 
values now existing (that is, the discounted present value of 
future development that is already foreseeable) will be extin- 
guished and compensation paid, thus reducing all land to its 
“ present use” value, and any increase hereafter in the value 
of any piece of land that is due to any change in its use will be 
taxed away, wholly or in large part. 

This is the principle and it is fair enough. But the equity of 
the proceeding naturally turns on the amount of compensation. 
The Uthwatt principle of laying down a global sum for com- 
pensation for all development rights in the country, so as to 
obviate factors making for distortion of individual land values, 
has been understandably embraced, but the global sum has 
been fixed at the low figure of £300 million. This sum would 
seem to be far lower than the kind of figure which both the 
Barlow and Uthwatt committees had in mind as reasonable, 
and there is no attempt in the White Paper accompanying 
the Bill to justify it or to explain by what hasty and tendentious 
method it has been reached. That the Government know it 
to be unfairly low is revealed by the blustering attempt of the 
White Paper to deny the principle of any right at all to com- 
pensation, which is apparently awarded only as an act of grace 
to avoid hardship. This statement of a right to confiscate exist- 
ing values in land, which despite some degree of distasteful 
speculation have been bought and sold for the most part in good 
faith in the same way as any other form of investment, is wisely 
left wholly unsubstantiated by argument. It is really an attempt, 
and a singularly unfortunate one, to cover up the smallness of 
the compensation which will in fact be paid. 

The Bill will sterilise all land in its existing use. When 
planning permission to change the use of any land is given, the 
Government does not intend, as the Uthwatt Report suggested, 
to purchase the remaining “existing use ” value of the land 
itself. Instead it will levy a development charge—the Uthwatt 
“ betterment ”—on the increase in site value which will result 
from the change of use. The charge has to be assessed and paid, 
or security given for payment, before any development can 
proceed. It may be levied at 100 per cent of the increase in 
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site value or at any lesser rate which is determined. These 
provisions run the risk of seriously retarding the rate of building. 
Intelligent administration, such as the long overdue centralisation 
of permits for development so that only one omnibus permit is 
required, might perhaps overcome most of the dangers. The 
ability to reduce or raise at will the amount of development 
charge will enable reluctant entrepreneurs to be coaxed into 
action as and when desirable. This is, perhaps, a wise concession 
to human frailty. But the kind of individual haggling between 
Government and private enterprise that may occur, in which 
each side may be able to hold the other to ransom by a process 
of bluffing, is more appropriate to an Arab market than a 
Western democracy and carries palpable dangers of individual 
inequity and political pressure. 

On the compensation and betterment issue, this Bill is in 
fact primarily another enabling measure of which Parliament by 
now should be heartily sick. It leaves the schemes by which 
the global sum of compensation will be distributed and by 
which development rights will be assessed and collected to be 
worked out by a new Central Land Board, acting under instruc- 
tions from both the Minister of Town and Country Planning 
and the Treasury. All that is said about the compensation 
scheme is that the values to be assessed are those prevailing 
at the date of the Bill’s introduction and that actual payment 
(which will vary for different classes of landowner, but will be 
only a fraction of the ascertained values) must be made within 
five years. The compensation scheme, but not apparently the 
regulations for development charge, will require an affirmative 
resolution of both Houses. In such a controversial subject, it 
is pclitically convenient to dodge Parliamentary scrutiny and 
govern by cabal. But it is a monstrous thing to do. 


The Government has decided to tamper with land values 
rather than to buy them outright and the result may not be 
quite what is expected. It is probable that hidden snags will 
emerge and it is certain that many individual inequities will 
be perpetrated. The Exchequer will come off lightly. Income 
from development charges, uniess they have to be progressively 
reduced to encourage enterprise, should eventually surpass the 
small sum awarded for immediate compensation. But the 
account has been balanced only by a financial wizardry worthy 
of Dr Schacht. Compensation has to be paid at once ; therefore 
it is grossly under-assessed. Development charges, which will 
ro'l in for all eternity and which are perfectly justifiable and 
probably should have been imposed years ago, may in practice 
be levied with leniency and even exclude unearned increments 
in land value which are unaccompanied by any change of use. 
The whole proceeding is an immediate robbing of land-owning 
Peter in order to make it easier for planning Paul to pay his way. 


As an essay in financial equity, the Bill is merely frightening. 
It is nonetheless a good planning Bill and it will be a pity if con- 
troversy over the development rights scheme directs public 
attention away from the comprehensive code of physical 
planning which it sets out. Mr Silkin has evidently worked 
overtime to pack all his eggs in the one big basket which the 
Parliamentary programme concedes him, and on the whole he 
has done well. The Town and Country Planning Act, 1932, and 
most of the Town and Country Planning Act, 1944, together 
with many minor measures, are repealed and existing planning 
schemes are scrapped. New and larger local planning authorities 
for the counties and county boroughs, are set up and required 
to produce within three years development schemes of a far 
more flexible character than heretofore, which will be subject 
to five-yearly revisions. Planning machinery is strengthened as 
far as local government structure permits. The Minister is given 
strengthened powers of control over the planning authorities, 
and is empowered to promote joint executive boards of counties 
and county boroughs. He may use this power with vigour, and 
it is to be hoped that he will, to get regional planning authorities 
for the large conurbations like South Lancashire. But the need 
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for such arrangements stresses once again the decay of local 
government, a decay which will be hastened unless Government 
departments concerned with physical planning display a more 
democratic and co-operative spirit in consulting, through their 
regional organisations, the local interests concerned. The 
Minister himself will get an enhanced status in relation to other 
Government departments and his department will have to prove 
itself worthy of the position, although central co-ordination of 
land use will remain something well short of perfect. 


The control over all physical development by means of 
development orders will be widely felt, even though the Minister 
may deem it wiser to exclude certain classes of development 
from his control. There is a double check on industrial 
location, which both has to satisfy planning requirements and 
to secure prior approval from the Board of Trade. Outdoor 
advertising may be prohibited altogether in chosen areas by 
Ministerial edict and may be regulated in other areas. A 
welcome provision makes it possible to put a “life” on all 
buildings so as to stop owners from letting them in a dilapidated 
or unsatisfactory condition. Planning authorities may require 
the demolition or change of use of existing buildings on pay- 
ment of compensation, which will be assessed by reference 
to 1939 values. It also seems possible to stop redevelopment 
without compensation when buildings fall to be replaced, with 
the proviso that the owner may insist in his land being acquired. 
These formidable powers of the state are well and good so long 
as they are intelligently administered. But can this always be 
counted on? Unlimited authority always breeds folly. The 
Minister may, if he chooses, set up two independent tribunals 
to hear appeals in connection with the control of advertisements 
and the control over design and appearance of buildings. But 
these powers, like most of his positive powers, are permissive 
and not obligatory. The Bill contains altogether toe many 
optional powers and not enough evidence of how they will be 
used. The tribunal idea should be made compulsory and 
extended to other fields such as the control of industrial building. 


While the Bill establishes strong control over private develop- 
ment, it gives a new stimulus to public development schemes. 
Land may be compulsorily acquired (once again at 1939 prices) 
by local planning authorities for a variety of purposes, including 
specifically town-planning purposes, and it can now be developed 
by the authorities themselves even where private enterprise is 
able and willing to do the job. In particular, great progress 
is hoped for under the new powers to redevelop areas of obsolete 
development or “ blight.” The scale of Exchequer grants under 
the 1944 Act has been revised so as to permit a maximum con- 
tribution towards the cost of loan charges of 90 per cent in 
the case of “ blitzed” areas, 80 per cent for “ blighted ” areas, 
and 60 per cent in other cases. Since these are maximum 
figures and the actual grant will vary with local circumstances, 
it is hard to tell how well they will meet the needs of over- 
crowded urban areas. 


Indeed, the whole financial side of the Bill is so complex that 
even careful study may not reveal the implications. The 
Government valuers will have a field day and the Bill’s success 
may be imperilled for lack of qualified valuation staff. It is 
certainly an Alice-in-Wonderland world which permits one 
type of compensation to be valued on a 1946 basis, and another 
type of compensation for the acquisition of land itself on a 
1939 basis. The cynic cannot help reflecting that, in the former 
case, the basis makes no difference to the Exchequer since 
the total payable is fixed in advance and the only question is of 
its division among landowners, whereas in the latter case the 
retention of an obsolete basis enables the Exchequer to reap the 
full reward of falls in the value of money. It is head the state 


wins, tails the landowners lose. The Government should realise 
that there is no need for such financial injustice in order to 
achieve the very real planning advantages which the Bill should 
bring. 
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‘The 

USIC is in the air; there is no doubt about it. The 
postman may be heard to whistle the opening phrase 

from the Fifth Symphony—which achieved wartime notoriety 
as the musical V-sign ; a group of typists can be observed to 
combine lip-stick repairs with a discussion of their next 
purchase of a set of concerto records: musical appreciation 
classes at night schcols are overcrowded: concerts even in the 
Albert Hail are sold out weeks ahead: music is news. What 
has come over the British nation, which was reputed to be so 
unmusical, and which now flocks to attend opera, ballet, and 


symphony concert and rejoices in the new third programme 
of the BBC? Do the deaf now hear? 


There are, according to some authorities, signs that the peak 
of the music boom is passed. But there is still a very much 
greater volume of musical activity in Britain that ever before. 
And this must prove something about the British people. It 
is a sign that the sapling of universal education planted in 1870 
—or, perhaps more probably, that of state-aided secondary 
education planted in 1902—is bearing fruit. It is evidence 
that lack of training and opportunity rather than of natural 
aptitude were the chief explanations of any previous national 
apathy towards music. Moreover, this sudden ebullience is not 
only passive, but active. The names of Walton, Bliss, Bax, 
Britten, and Vaughan Williams are known all over the world, 
and if their harmonies are not universally recognised as heavenly, 
they are at least very much alive and live in a wide cross- 
section of minds. The number of musical performers has also 
increased and it is claimed that the apparent absence of great 
names among performers is very largely due to the very high 
average level now attained: it is easy to win renown when the 
competitors are weak. New orchestras and chamber music 
groups have been an almost mushroom growth. 


It is the purpose of this article and a successor to discuss 
the economic background to this boom in music and to supply 
a few facts and figures about this comparatively unknown 
“industry ”—or rather that part of it which deals with serious 
music, for it is here that the significant increase has taken place. 
The craze for dance and light music was already so great before 
the war that it was reaching saturation point, and although 
the mechanics of this side of the musical world would well 
repay examination and represent quantitatively by far the 
larger proportion of labour and capital employed (except in 
respect of musical publishing), the present inquiry has been 
limited to the branches of serious music. Even with this 
limitation, it has been exceedingly difficult to obtain any 
reliable figures: the musical world has not that passion for 
statistics found in some other spheres, and it might gently be 
urged that the Olympic arts could profitably concern themselves 
more with the plains of factual information, particularly since, 
as they themselves would be the first to claim, more financial aid 
is needed for their continued survival. If public money is 
needed, more information is needed first. 

It should be said straight away that there is no big money 
in serious music, and the more enterprising the promoters and 
the newer their programmes, the lower the profits they obtaia. 
Musical curiosity is still a mewling infant among the seven 
stages of concert audiences in this country, and a great deal 
of careful education will be needed before unfamiliar music 
can be introduced into the programme without unfortunate 
repercussions on box-office receipts. At the present time, it is 
possible to fill almost any large concert hall, including the 
enormous Royal Albert Hall, with a programme of Beethoven 
and Tchaikovsky, or the one really familiar Brahms symphony, 
however second-rate the conductor or orchestra, but try some- 
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thing unfamiliar, even with well-known performers, and the 
hall will be half empty. But to play a few favourities over 
and over again is to face not only musical petrifaction but 
also ultimately commercial ruin, for even the most docile 
audience will sicken in time of repetition and of an orchestra 
grown stale from boredom. There is, therefore, fortunately a 
long-term identity of interest between commercial requirements 
and artistic desirability. In the short term, to face the loss of 
box-office receipts on concerts with unfamiliar programmes 
requires considerable courage, and those orchestras who have 
recently improved their policy in this respect are to be con- 
gratulated. The difficulties that face concert promoters are 
well illustrated by analyses of attendances. A recent series of 
Sunday concerts by a well-known symphony orchestra had 
attendances of 1,400-1,800 for concerts of established classical 
music. The attendances dropped to 850-950 when Walton, 
Prokofiev and Shostakovitch were played, even when the new 
music was coupled in the same programme with tried favourites. 

Before the war, apart from the BBC Symphony Orchestra, 
there were only two full-size symphony orchestras in this coun- 
try on a full-time contract basis—the London Philharmonic 
and the London Symphony Orchestra. In addition to these, 
there were four full-size municipal symphony orchestras attached 
by a limited contract of so many months or performances a year 
to a large town, and therefore not existing all the year round. 
These were the orchestras playing in Liverpool, Manchester, 
Birmingham, and Glasgow. There was also the Northera 
Orchestra in Leeds which gave occasional concerts, a number 
of smaller municipal orchestras, in towns such as Bournemouth 
or Torquay and ad hoc orchestras of different kinds. 

During the war there was a considerable increase in the 
number of full-time orchestras. Liverpool, Manchester and 
Birmingham put their orchestras on a full-time contract 
basis ; the length of the contract of the Scottish Orchestra 
was increased and one new full-time symphony orchestra came 
into being in London. In addition to this, four smaller 
chamber and string orchestras sprang up, each under the 
influence of a particular conductor, and several other groups 
of players were formed, bound together by ties of varying 
tightness and regularity. Since the war ended, Sir Thomas 
Beecham’s Royal Philharmonic Orchestra has come into being. 
Thus it can be said that the past six years have seen a large 
increase in the number of orchestras and a very satisfactory 
development in strengthening the rather tenuous threads which 
bound companies of players together. 

At the same time, a great impetus has been given to chamber 
music. Quartets and trios have flourished. The Wigmore Hall 
in London can now be filled regularly with chamber music 
programmes even if the players are not of international te- 
nown. For this the National Gallery concerts can claim a large 
amount of credit ; these concerts, of which there were 1,687 
in all, were one of the outstanding musical successes of the 
war, and educated thousands of people to whom chamber music 
was unfamiliar. They brought unknown groups of players to 
public notice, and made serious music a study and recreation 
for those who had never been to a concert before. 

Still another field of development was the growth of music 
clubs supported by the Arts Council (then CEMA). These 
increased from 11 to 80 during the war, and it is hoped that 
these smaller concerts will to some extent replace the more 
expensive concerts organised for war workers by Ensa, which 
arranged concerts by the large orchestras to which admission 
was free or very cheap. 

A second article will be concerned with the costs and the 
sources of revenue of the various branches of the musical world. 
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Danubian Peasant Parties 


(By Our Special Correspondent Recently in Danubia) 


ETWEEN the World Wars peasant parties played a con- 
siderable part in Danubian politics. The National 
Peasant Party in Rumania, the Agrarian Union in Bulgaria, and 
the Croatian Peasant Party and Serbian Agrarian Party in Jugo- 
slavia were once strong and important movements. Even in 
Hungary, the country of great landowners and _ landless 
labourers, the Independent Small Farmers’ Party under 
Gaszton Gal had its moments of influence. The peasants are 
the most numerous class of the population, and it might well 
have been expected that a form of peasant democracy, exempli- 
fied by these parties, would have been the chief political force. 
Yet it is a historical fact that all the hopes pinned on these 
parties were disappointed. 

The most obvious explanation of this fact is persecution. The 
Bulgarian Agrarians of Stamboliski were overthrown by force 
in 1923 and their leader was tortured to death. The Jugoslav 
and Rumanian parties were suppressed by the dictatorships 
founded in 1929 and 1938. The Hungarian party was doomed 
to frustration by semi-feudal rule, based on the open ballot and 
the control of the gendarme in the villages. But there were 
internal weaknesses—for instance, the sheer practical difficulty 
of organising peasants. They live scattered in villages, linked by 
a primitive system of communications. They are largely illiterate, 
and certainly poorly educated. It is almost inevitable that the 
leadership of peasant movements should be taken over by men 
of political experience and education, and this means in practice 
lawyers or professors from the towns. This is in fact what 
happened in Danubia. The genuine peasants—a Stamboliski 
or a Radic—were murdered, The peasant leaders of the 1930’s 
—Gichev, Maniu, Macek, Joca Jovanovic, Gavrilovic, 
Eckhardt—were all townsmen. The movements lost their 
peasant revolutionary character, and became hardly distinguish- 
able from the “ bourgeois” parties. In Croatia and Rumania, 
nationalism (anti-Serb or anti-Hungarian) completely over- 
shadowed the social programme. A further weakness was the 
failure to recognise any distinction between rich and poor 
peasants. This was perhaps justifiable in Hungary, where the 
whole peasantry was united in opposition to the big landowners, 
but was inexcusable in other countries. Throughout the "thirties 
the process of class differentiation in the villages went ahead. 
In many cases the interests of the two sections were diametrically 
opposed. Yet the peasant parties consistently upheld the 
interests of the “ kulaks,” and when they were in power assisted 
the creation of medium holdings at the cost of reducing 
the smallholders to an impoverished and under-employed 
proletariat. 

Perhaps the worst failing of the peasant parties was their 
uncertain attitude to industrialisation and to the industrial 
working class. Workers and poor peasants both suffered from 
the police regimes, and should have joined in a common political 
struggle against the ruling commercial-bureaucratic, or in the 
case of Hungary, landowner-capitalist, class. But in fact the 
peasant party leaders did not do this. Far more often they 
united with the rulers against the workers, while ignoring the 
interests of the poorer peasants. The exception to this was 
Stamboliski in Bulgaria, and he was murdered. It was the 


National Peasant Party that suppressed the miners’ and railway 
workers’ strikes in Rumania in 1929 and 1933. Macek and 
Gavrilovic approved the arrests of Communists in 1939-41. 
Eckhardt evaded or refused the requests of the Hungarian 
Socialists for a political alliance. 


The official peasant parties had Left wings which disapproved 
of this policy. Such were the Bulgarian “ Pladne ” group led by 
Dr. G. M. Dimitrov and Petkov, the Serbian group of Dragoljub 
Jovanovic, and certain sections of the Croatian and Rumanian 
parties. But they were attacked both by the conservative leader- 
ship of their own parties and by the governments, and had little 
opportunity of action. 

Two independent Left peasant movements deserve mention. 
One was the Rumanian Ploughmen’s Front. This was founded 
in 1934 in southern Transylvania by peasants, and remained in 
peasant hands until it was suppressed in 1938. The only non- 
peasant who had an influence in it was the former Minister 
Peter Groza, who late in life became sincerely converted to 
left-wing ideas, and was accepted by the Front as a friend and 
adviser but not as a leader. The Front was a radical movement. 
It had a social revolutionary programme, stressed the importance 
of disciplined organisation, and urged co-operation with the 
workers. The second movement was a group of intellectuals 
in Hungary who made a systematic study of the problems of the 
Hungarian peasantry, and published as much of the results as 
the censor would allow. 

The Danubian Communist leaders had always insisted on 
the lesson of the Bolshevik Revolution, that the proletariat can 
only achieve power in combination with the peasantry. They 
therefore sought the alliance of all Left peasant groups. The 
results were seen during and after the war. In Jugoslavia the 
followers of Dragoljub Jovanovic and the left elements in the 
Croatian Peasant Party joined the Partisans, and their leaders 
became prominent members of Tito’s People’s Front. In 
Bulgaria the “ Pladne ” group took part from the first in the 
illegal Fatherland Front and in the small Bulgarian Partisan 
movement. When the Fatherland Front took power in Septem- 
ber, 1944, “ Pladne ” representatives entered the government. In 
Rumania the peasant leaders of the Ploughman’s Front joined 
the Communists in what little underground activity existed, 
and some of them, including Groza, went to prison. They were 
represented in the Radescu cabinet at the end of 1944, and when 
Radescu was overthrown, they entered the “ National Demo- 
cratic Front” government of March, 1945, Groza becoming 
Prime Minister. When a Hungarian provisional government 
came into being in Debrecen at the end of 1944 the “ village 
explorers ” formed a new party, the National Peasant Party. 
with Communist encouragement. 

The old Peasant Party leaders were from the beginning hostile 
to the Communists. Macek, Gavrilovic and Eckhardt are in 
exile. Maniu and Mihalache in Rumania disagreed with the 
Left soon after the break with Germany in 1944. It may be 
argued which side began the quarrel, but it is certain that today 
the breach is irreparable. Among the Left wings of the various 
peasant parties the Bulgarian “ Pladne ” group quarrelled with 
the Communists in the winter of 1944-45. Here again it is not 
clear “who started.” The Pladne leader, Dr Dimitrov, was 
forced by Communist pressure to resign the party secretary- 
ship in January, 1945, and his successor, Petkov, was forced out 
in May at a party congress which was packed with supporters 
of Obbov, who had formerly belonged to the right wing of 
the party but was now working closely with the Communists. 

The next Left wing peasant party to quarrel with the Com- 
munists was that of Dragoljub Jovanovic in Serbia. Despite 
friction on political and personal grounds, Jovanovic co-operated 
with Tito until July, 1946, when he made some criticisms of 
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government policy in Parliament. The government replied 
immediately by depriving him of his seat in the Serbian Parlia- 
ment, by expelling him from his Chair at the university and 
by organising a packed congress of his party which formally 
expelled him from its ranks. The remaining peasant left wing 
is the dissident Croatian Peasant Party, led by the pre-war 
member of Parliament, F. Gazi. This group remains in the 
People’s Front. 

The two independent left peasant movements have had 
different fates. The Ploughman’s Front has become a mass 
organisation and claims over a million members. But this has 
been achieved by rapid expansion in areas where the movement 
had no previous roots, and by the acceptance in its ranks of 
people of very varied political and social antecedents. The 
organising ability has been supplied by members of the Com- 
munist Party, who in fact direct the Front while its old leaders 
The Hungarian National Peasant Party 
seemed in the first days of liberation likely to play the same 
part. But the elections of October, 1945, gave a vast majority 
of the peasant votes to the old party, the Small Farmers’ Party, 
while the most revolutionary peasants voted for the Com- 
munists. The National Peasant Party has thus remained a head 
without a body. : 

The result of last year’s events is that the Danubian 
peasants to-day have no real political representation. The 
Governments of Jugos!avia, Rumania and Bulgaria are domin- 
ated by the Communists, who are not and have never claimed 
to be peasant parties. The left wing Peasant Party rumps and 
sthe Ploughmen’s Front have no real political importance. The 
opposition peasant parties in Rumania and Bulgaria certainly 
enjoy much popular support, but they are not real peasant 
parties. Their ranks are filled not only by peasants but, now 
more than ever before the war, by the urban bourgeoisie and 
bureaucracy. It is the latter that provide their leaders. Their 
political ideas are a mixture of nationalist hatred of Russia and 
ideological hatred of anything that is on the left. Social 
reforms in the interests of the poorer peasants have for them, 
to say the least, a low priority. In Hungary the political situa- 
tion is different, but the balance of social and ideological forces 
is much the same. 


Thus the poor majority of the peasantry is not represented 
by the parties either of left or right, and has in fact no more 
genuine political representation than under the pre-war regimes. 
It may, however, be argued that though he is not represented, 


NOTES OF 


The Drive for Production 


If the workers of this country are not responding as well 
as they might to the Government’s appeals for more production, 
it is not for want of telling. Each week-end Ministers warn the 
nation of the unpalatable shape of things to come, unless a higher 
level of output is-obtained. Yet, the general impression is still 
one of apathy in the factories, and of low productivity ; the trade 
unions seem to be more concerned with securing shorter working 
hours than with cooperating in an effort to raise production and 
increase industrial efficiency. 

This week, the question of production has come under the 
searchlight of the Ministry of Labour’s Joint Adviscry Council 
of employers and trade unionists. This Council has been con- 
sidering a factual statement, prepared at its own request, of the 
present position in relation to manpower, wages and prices. 
This statement will be published as a White Paper, and there is 
also, it is understoed, to be a long-term White Paper reviewing 
the general economic state of the nation, which will form the 
background to the debate in Parliament at the beginning of 
February. The more facts that are made available to the public, 
the better—and the more publicity about the facts, however, 
unpalatable, the better. Buz statistics are no substitute for policy, 
and it will be very disappointing if no indication of future 
economic policy emerges from the White Papers and the dis- 
cussion in Parliament. 


SS 


his interests are served by the present regimes. These are not 
dominated by the urban, commercial, bureaucratic or capitalist 
forces which in the past ignored or exploited the peasants. 
They are not corrupt or afraid. They have the imagination to 
put big social plans into practice. In particular, they ace 
determined to improve agricultural methods and organisation, 
and to speed industrialisation, and these are the only things 
which offer hope for the peasantry. 

Whether the Danubian peasant sees the situation in this light 
is, however, more than doubtful. He knows no economic 
theory. He knows that the government still compels him 
to deliver most of his crop at prices far below those he could 
get in a free market. He knows that manufactured goods are 
scarcer and dearer than before the war. He knows that the new 
police force behaves in much the same way to him as the old. 
In Rumania, Jugoslavia and Bulgaria, but not in Hungary, there 
is added to these things discontent with a political dictatorship 
which, if it is perhaps not appreciably worse than its pre- 
decessors, is also not appreciably better. 

The peasantry is historically the chief oppressed class of the 
Danubian countries. Historical experience shows it as a revolu- 
tionary or a reactionary force. Examples are Bulgaria in 1919 
and Austria in the 1930s. The Danubian Communists have 
therefore to decide whether they will gain more by main- 
taining all the controls in their hands than they will lose by 
incurring the enmity of the peasants. If they were to 
make economic concessions to the peasants and political 
concessions to the non-Communist democrats, they would delay 
the economic transformation of their countries on Soviet lines, 
and might give their enemies the chance of overthrowing them. 
If they continue their present policy of monopolising political 
and administrative power and insist on the supremacy of the 
worker over the peasant, they will increase the popularity in the 
villages of the Right, whether Catholic-clerical, Orthodox, anti- 
Semitic or capitalist. Their economic policy may be for the 
ultimate benefit of the peasant, but it is, as Soviet experience 
shows, a long and weary road, strewn with the corpses of those 
who had to starve that others might hope one day to live. The 
Communists are aware of these issues and in balancing them, 
take into account above all the international factors, the 
ability of the Soviet Union to give them unconditional 
support for their present policy, and the willingness of 
the Western Powers to intervene on behalf of either the 
non-Communist democrats or the right wing reactionaries. 


THE WEEK 


While employers and the TUC alike agree—at least super- 
ficially—with the need for increased production, there are many 
practical obstacles to be overcome. The biggest of these is wages. 
The Government is apparently seeking to call a halt to further 
Wage increases, unless and until higher wages are matched by 
higher output, except in certain basic industries, such as coal and 
textiles, where the labour force has to be built up at whatever 
price. The trade unions will undoubtedly resist any attempt to 
check sectional wage pressure by relating wages to productivity. 
They are putting forward the counter claim for full publicity about 
the course of profits as well as of wages, and have returned to the 
now familar charge that if the workers in the factories are to co- 


_operate fully in production, they should be given more responsi- 


bility, through their Joint Production Committees, in production 
matters. 

What is needed at this critical stage is clearly a development 
ef education in the factories—to convince the rank and file trade 
unionist that it is in his own, as well as the national interest, 
to increase his output. Much more information, too, is needed 
on the acute question of Productivity. There is no satisfactory 
measurement of PMH in industry, with the exception of mining. 
The latest PEP broadsheet—“ Men, machines and money,” is an 
admirable attempt, on a small scale, to fill the gap. The broad- 
sheet’s cri de coeur for more research by Government and indus- 
try into the issue of productivity will find an echo in many places. 
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Nationalisation Blankets 


There may be some unexpected results from the nationalisa- 
tion programme, which will run quite contrary to the superficial 
impression that public ownership is synonymous with public 
knowledge. The results of nationalisation may well mean that 
less, not more, is known about any nationalised industry than 
before. 

So long as an industry is in private hands any negotiations 
which are going on either between the employers and the men 
or between the owners and a Government Department or another 
industry are liable to explode into a shower of publicity if either 
party feels aggrieved and wishes to enlist public sympathy for its 
point of view. The campaign for a “ Square Deal” for the rail- 
ways is an outstanding case in point, but the Electricity com- 
panies, the Road Hauliers, the Mineowners, and the various 
trade unions have all madz many public protests against their 
opponents, whether official or unofficial, in the various contro- 
versies in which they have been involved. In all these cases the 
public had at least two versions of the story. 

Now things are likely to be very different, for the new boards 
are closely linked to their parent departments, and the relation- 
ship between the two sides is similar to that between two govern- 
ment departments, or even two sections of one government 
department. A member of a public board will not be able to 
inveigh wrathfully and publicly against a government depart- 


ment or a rival industry as the Mining Association might . 


have done against Mr Shinwell or the chairman of a Tailway 
company against the road hauliers. Instead, boards will send 
informal letters or memoranda to their parent departments and 
discuss matters which will never become public knowledge. And 
even locally the mineowner can no longer air his grievances, for 
his place has been taken by a Regional Control:er, who is not, it 
is true, a civil servant, but who is a paid public servant, and 
correspondingly tongue-tied. 

There is no need to be desperately alarmed at this new situation, 
but it is as’ well to be clear about it. The change makes it 
doubly important that every possible opportunity should be taken 
to inform the public about developments. In this connection 
the announcement that both the Coal Board and the Transport 
Commission are to publish really full annual accounts on the 
best models is to be warmly welcomed. But far more than this 
is needed. Progress about new methods. labour negotiations, 
capital development and research—to name only a few—need 
constant publicity if the nation is to have any sense of public 
ownership, or any adequate check on progress. 


¥ * * 


Government by Pinpricks 


The need for public authorities to put more trust in the 
man on the spot has been well illustrated by recent correspond- 
ence in the papers and by complaints at last week’s teachers’ 
conferences. The schoolmaster who is compelled to fill up in 
triplicate (with signatures from four of his colleagues) a form of 
twelve headings before he can take a party of boys over the local 
gasworks is paralleled by doctors whose patients’ special diet is 
cut short by remote control from a Ministry with no first hand 
knowledge of a case. Niggling of this sort—and examples 
could be multiplied—raises two main issues. The first, and least 
important, concerns the proposed cut in the number of civil 
servants. —The Government have asked all departments to consider 
ways and means of making two successive § per cent cuts in 
their staffs. One obvious reply is that in some departments— 
the Ministry of Town and Country Planning is a topical example 
—a §0 per cent increase in certain grades would be more appro- 
priate. But a second is that in several cases a really drastic 
simplification of controls and procedure, such as could probably 
be imposed in many departments only as a deliberate act of 
policy with Cabinet authority, should make possible cuts of con- 
siderably more than § or even 10 per cent. How many of the 
Ministry of Fuel and Power’s staff are really duplicating work 
which could be done by officials of the National Coal Board? 
Is petrol rationing worth the cost in manpower inside and out- 
side the Ministry? Why contemplate increasing the number of 
inspectors for C licence-holders? And might a reduction in 
educational form-filling not be as profitable to education as to 
the public purse? 

“Profitable to education,” and to other services as well is, 
of course, the most important point. There can rarely have been 
a Government with such a knack for spoiling admirable measures 
by doctrinaire legislation and bureaucratic administration. The 
loss, no doubt, is largely the Government’s ; but it is unfortunately 
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also the country’s. How can a united national effort be achieved 
when continual and unnecessary irritation is aroused by such pin- 
pricks as those quoted, or by, for instance, Mr Dalton’s return 
to the ethics of the Industrial Revolution in his treatment of rail- 
way stockholders? And how can the man on the job—especially 
the professional and administrative man—be expected to show 
initiative if every action of the Government displays profound 
mistrust of him? 


* * * 


Anglo-American Military Policy 


_ A recent series of separate official statements suggests, when 
pieced together, that the degree of co-ordination between the 
British and American General Staffs has gone quite far. In the 
debate on the Address in November, Mr Attlee admitted that there 
were regular consultations and co-ordination between the two 
staffs. Later, an agreement on the standardisation of equipment 
was announced. Last week an agreement between the Royal Air 
Force and the United States Army Air Force was published, 
according to which there is to be a regular exchange of staff. Some 
critics have taken alarm at these developments and denounce the 
whole conception of Anglo-American military co-ordination as 
“the tying of Britain to the wheels of the American imperialist 
juggernaut.” Even more sober voices have been raised in concern 
over the implications of the policy and have speculated on the 
amount of freedom of action Britain will retain under the new 
system. 

Yet this concern is surely misplaced. It is quite clear that Great 
Britain could not fight another major war without at least bene- 
volent neutrality from the United States Government and access to 
American industry. That being so, it is obviously in Britain’s 
interests that, say, the ammunition made in the United States 
should fit British guns. Moreover, the mere fact that this stan-' 
dardisation exists does not commit Britain to “ fighting America’s 
wars ”-—any more than it commits the United States to fighting a 
war promptly and effectively in aid of Great Britain. The Anglo- 
French Agreement on naval strategy before the 1914 war did not 
“tie Great Britain to France’s chariot wheels ”—though that, 
being concerned with actual placing of forces and not merely with 
training and equipment, went much further than anything now 
proposed between Britain and America. Nor is the degree of co- 
ordination between the British and Dutch navies or the Lelgian 
and British air forces commonly supposed to entail any automatic 
Dutch-Belgian support for British policy. The fact of co-ordina- 
tion and standardisation is convenient, but neutral. Is it to be 
accounted a suspicious circumstance that America and Britain 
both measure in inches while Russia uses the metric system? 

Why, then, have the fears arisen? Clearly, they spring not 
from the military arrangements themselves but from the general 
context of relations among the Great Powers. The fear that Britain 
is becoming too dependent upon the United States has its origin in 
the two countries’ economic and diplomatic relations, but it spills 
over to colour military affairs. To the extent that the fear is justi- 
fied at all—-which is not very great—it can certainly not be allayed 
by objecting to purely technical arrangements which do no harm to 
anyone in time of peace and could be of the greatest value in time 
of war, as experience has now twice demonstrated. It can only 
be met by a clear statement of Britain’s own diplomatic, economic 
and strategic needs and evidence of an independent attempt to 
realise them. For instance, there is no reason why Britain, within 
the terms of the Anglo-Russian treaty, should not propose a similar 
standardisation to the Russians. Indeed, since-Mr Attlee told the 
Commons recently that Russian unwillingness to open conversa- 
tions was the chief obstacle to such an understanding, it must be 
concluded that the Russians have already been approached. If 
so, Field-Marshal Montgomery’s present visit to Moscow might 
be a suitable occasion for a renewed attempt to negotiate. It will 
not lead to anything. But the offer should be sincerely made. 


* * * 


General Marshall Leaves China 


As an apprenticeship in diplomacy in preparation for the office 
of Secretary of State, General Marshall’s year in China must have 
been an invaluable experience. In its aim of reconciling the 
warring Chinese factions, however, it has been fruitless, and the 
frankness of his statement to the Press following his departure 
from China was necessary, if for no other reason, to convince the 
American public of the difficulty of the task he undertook. The 
Statement can hardly make pleasant reading for any Chinese, 
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.. BO matter to what party he belongs, and st 1s unfortunate that a 


man about to take charge cf American foreign policy should have 
to be so Outspoken about the domestic affairs of a nation particu- 
larly liable to suffer from “loss of face.” General Marshall’s 
statement carefully avoids laying the blame for the breakdown of 
negotiations on either side, but his report is damning to both sides 
—or rather to the extremists of each party. = 

While refusing to take sides on the Kuomintang-Communist 
domestic issue, General Marshall sharply condemns the Com- 
munists when it comes to the anti-American propaganda which 
they have been pouring out in China for some months past. It 
is not indeed surprising that there should have been vigorous 
expressions of Communist indignation at the American aid given 
to the Nanking Government, which has had so much more effect on 


the course of events than General: Marshall’s mediation. But the 
Communist-inspired agitation against the United States and the 


American troops in China has long since gone too far to be com- 
patible with the acceptance of American mediation for a settle- 
ment with Nanking or with protestations of friendship for the 
American people. The attacks are, it is true, directed only against 
the- American. “ reactionaries,” but. these ‘are identical with the 
American Government, which gave General Marshall his mission. 
The language of Yenan broadcasts against these American reaction- 
aries has been extremely violent, and it is by. such means that the 
Communists have been stirring: up and canalising against the 
Americans the nationalist sentiments formerly stimulated and 
exploited. by the Kuomintang. : hes 
Chinese xenophobia, a peculiar mixture of modern-style 
patriotism and old-fashioned contempt for foreign “ barbarians,” 
can be a most potent instrument of internal policy, for to be against 


_the foreigner—especially the most conspicuous variety of foreigner 


—and to attribute to him all China’s ills is a sure way to popu- 
larity ; conversely, to appear subservient to foreign control is the 
most serious of political embarrassments. The Communists have 
stolen the nationalist thunder and no doubt feel they have nothing 
to lose by a maximum of anti-American sound and fury; the 
Kuomintang would like to counter this with all-out anti-Russian 
incitement, but in view of the delicate situation in Manchuria has 
to walk warily. The American Government itself, however, has 
now indirectly recalled Chinese public attention to Russian 
encroachments on China by a Note, delivered to both the Russian 
and Chinese Governments, protesting against “ the current unsatis- 
factory situation with regard to the status and control of the port 
of Dairen.” 
* * * 


India: Sections and Provinces 


The Constituent Assembly having adjourned without taking 
any irrevocable step in framing India’s Constitution, there was a 
slight relaxation of political tension and a brief opportunity for 
a fresh effort to bring about an agreement between Congress and 
the Moslem League on the crucial question of the powers of the 
Sections in the Assembly. The All-India Congress Committee 
met in Delhi, and on January 6th, after a long debate, passed by 
99 votes to 52 a resolution accepting the British interpretation 
(which is also the Moslem League’s) of the clauses of the basic 
agreement dealing with the Sections, but qualifying acceptance 
with “ hedging ” clauses which seem to deprive it of effect. Even 
with the hedging, the resolution was strongly opposed as a base 
surrender, and Sarat Chandra Bose, the brother of Subhas Bose 
who formed an “Indian Government” during the war in 
Japanese-occupied Singapore, resigned from the Congress Working 
Committee in protest. The Congress Socialists also threatened to 
break away and take an independent line if there were any more 
compromises. 

The purpose of the Congress majority seems to have been to 
convince the British Government and public of its reasonableness 
rather than to reach agreement with the Moslem League. The 
basic agreement, the interpretation of which has been in dispute, 
provides that “the Sections shall proceed to settle provincial 
constitutions for the Provinces included in each Section,” but that 
any Province may “elect to come out of any group in which it 
has been placed” by vote of its legislature elected under the 
new Constitution. By this scheme a Province may secede from 
its Section, but only after first accepting the Constitution laid 
down by the Section with regard to the franchise and electoral 
system under which the next General Election is to be held. It 
is clear that, if the agreement is accepted, the existing legislatures 
of Provinces have no power to defy the decisions of their Sections 
on the provincial constitutions. But the Congress resolution 
declares that acceptance of the British and Moslem League inter- 
pretation of the clauses on Section powers does not involve any 
compulsion of a province and that, if any attempt is made at 
compulsion, “a Province or part of a Province has the right to 
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take such action as may be deemed necessary to give effect to 
the wishes of the people concerned.” This reservation practically 
nullifies the so-called “ acceptance.” 

All the argument about the Sections may seem mere legal quib- 
bling, but for both Congress and the Moslem League vital ques- 
tions of power are at stake. Assam is at present a Congress 
Province, and if the next legislature were to have the same com- 
position as the present one, would presumably secede from the 
Bengal-Assam Section which has a Moslem majority. But 
the Section might determine the Assam electoral law in such 
a way that the Congress ascendancy in Assam would be 
endangered. Very real issues are thus involved in the verbal 
hair-splitting which the British public is finding it more and more 
difficult to follow or take seriously. 


* * * 


Educational Touchstone 


The-New Year saw a plethora of speeches and criticisms of 
the 1944 Education Act. The criticisms fall into three main 
categories. First there are those which arise from material 
and human shortages, crowded classes, inadequate equipment, 
old buildings, too few teachers, and the delays and inefficiencies 
which .arise when the Ministry of Education. and educational 
authorities are required to. build a new school System without 
a fully developed administrative one. Secondly there are the 
criticisms of the increase of official control over the school system 
—particularly over the old direct grant schools. No doubt many 
of the difficulties are either exaggerated or due to the process of 
transition, but the volume of complaint is too great to be ignored, 
and the education authorities must learn to delegate financial 
control within generous limits and to leave individual schools 
greater liberty if they are not to cause frustration and loss of 
vitality. Form filling is becoming a mania. ; 

Thirdly and most important of all there is the question of 
educational standards which Sir Richard Livingstone raised in 
his address to the Conference of Educational Associations. 
Quality is the real touchstone of educational advance, for if it 
is debased the whole nation suffers. It is here that the Labour 
Party has a scrious blind spot. As the champion of the under- 
dog “equality of opportunity” is the be all and end all of its 
policy. That this should be so is understandable, but it may 
mean that quality is sacrificed to equality. There are many 
instances of this: in April, 1947, the schools will be crowded 
with an extra age-group without enough teachers or classrooms 
to meet them ; school meals are being provided in some schools 
where arrangements are such that classes must be curtailed ; 
in a passion for equalising modern and grammar schools some 
authorities are plunging into schemes for huge multilateral schools 
without really weighing the disadvantages against the advantages ; 
holidays are being standardised without regard to. the views of 
parents or the extra burden on teachers. 

Some of the reforms are wholly admirable in themselves. No 
one could object to the extra school year or school meals. The 
trouble is that they are too often regarded as ends in themselves, 
instead of being looked at from the point of view of the individual 
child. Will 80 children suffer because the 20 fourteen-year-olds 
are staying on before there are teachers to teach them? Will 500 
grammar school children suffer from lowered standards in order 
that 50 of the modern school children can be transferred more 
easily? A placard should be posted on every educational adminis- 
trator’s desk: Qualité Liberté Egalité, et surtout Qualité. Every- 
one wants a larger school population, but not one receiving a worse 
education. 


¥ ¥ ¥ 


The Public Inquiry 


The public inquiry is a favourite device for testing the 
wisdom of administrative decisions, and one that is being in- 
creasingly adopted in legislation, for instance under the Water 
Act, 1945, and the New Towns Act, 1946, in place of slower 
methods such as hearings before a Private Bill Committee which 
consume precious Parliamentary time. The public inquiry does 
enable all interested parties to make suggestions and objections 
about the decision of a Minister, but the importance and prestige 
of an inquiry is inevitably diminished by the fact that the Minister 
is not as a rule bound to take any notice at all of its results. 
One of his officials usually holds the inquiry and reports back 
for the decision of the Minister, who is thus judge and jury of 
his own case. Unless Parliamentary supervision over delegated 
legislation can be made more of a reality, this kind of arrange- 
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‘ment may be inevitable. It does at least enable the Minister 
to sound public opinion ; but the trouble is that the exchange 
of views tends to be one-sided and that the Minister often gets 
information without giving any. The result of it is that objectors 
have to state their arguments in the dark while the public takes 
‘an unanswered case to be an unanswerable one. 

It is satisfactory that public inquiries under the New Towns 
Act have now been improved by an arrangement under which the 
Minister’s representative will give a general outline of the Govern- 
ment’s case, although he may still not be cross-examined. But 
Mr Bevan’s recent decision, made under the Water Act, to approve 
the scheme for damming Ennerdale Water in the Lake District 
illustrates the small respect which Ministers are capable of accord- 
ing a public inquiry. The evidence taken at the inquiry strongly 
suggested that while the harnessing of Ennerdale may be un- 
avoidable, the actual scheme put forward and subsequently con- 
firmed is unnecessarily large in scale. A modified scheme, in- 
volving a lower dam and a smaller rise and fall in the level of 
the lake, would save much of the beauty of the lake as well as 
the inn on its banks, whilst securing an adequate supply of water 
for all likely users. So at least the evidence suggests, and the 
disturbing thing is that Mr Bevan has not bothered to answer it. 

If his motive is financial, that should at least be stated. And 
if it is, unless the co-ordination between departments over the 
control of land use is a mockery, any financial considerations need 
to be carefully weighed against destruction of beauty in a pro- 
posed National Park. The Minister may have good cause for 
his decision ; but there is no reason why the public should give 
him the benefit of the doubt. 


* * * 


Disappointing Housing Output 


The housing figures for November, 1946, which are given in 
full in this week’s Record and Statistics Supplement, are dis- 
appointing, for they show no substantial increases over the previous 
month and several decreases. As far as private enterprise is con- 
cerned, both the number of houses under construction and those 
completed show a slight decline, a probable result of the four to 
one ratio which had been anticipated earlier but which only 
appeared fleetingly in August. In the case of local authority build- 
ing, the number of houses under construction increased from only 
136,000 to 146,000 between October and November—the smallest 
absolute increase since March. The increase in the rate of 
houses completed was, however, much more depressing, for the 
rapid rise between September and October was not maintained. 
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In September 2,567 houses were completed by local authorities, 
in October 3,668 and in November 3,889. The decline in the 
numbers of temporary houses—both those under construction and 
those completed—is not so surprising, for the temporary pro- 
gramme is nearing its end. 

The totals represented by these new figures show that 128,000 
new houses in all had been provided of which 8a,000 were 
temporary and 48,000 are permanent. By the end of 1946 there 
should be 150,000 altogether. Unfortunately, the numbers of per- 
manent houses completed by local authorities, in proportion to 
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those under construction, are most depressingly low. The autumn 
is normally the time for large numbers of houses to be finished. 
but this has not happened. Even Mr Bevan’s much-publicised 
target for completing by Christmas the 30,000 houses which were 
at roof-top level on August 31st will not have been anything like 
realised. By November only 18,000 houses had been completed by 
local authorites. As the manpower employed on building per- 
manent houses continues to rise steadily, the explanation is almost 
certainly shortage of materials, particularly timber for roofing. But 
no official explanation is yet forthcoming and it is to be hoped 
that Mr Bevan will make a frank staternent when Parliament 
reassembles. 


* x * 


Changing Administration in Germany 


While the Foreign Ministers’ deputies assemble to discuss 
the principles of a treaty for a unified Germany, the unification 
of a more restricted Anglo-American Germany proceeds with 
speed and precision. There have been no organisational changes 
in Berlin, but the liaison between General Clay and General Sir 
Brian Robertson is very close, and in the zones, outright changes 
in administration are taking place. The general aim is to 
reduce the scale of Allied control and to make it as 
completely Anglo-American as possible. A bipartite economic 
control group has been set up at Minden to oversee the 
whole economic life of the two zones. This body takes over 
many of the functions of the old British Economic Division and 
all that remains of the separate British and American economic 
administrations are certain functions which cannot yet be handed 
over to the Germans. The new Anglo-American control group 
will be assisted by two other joint bodies—an executive Import- 
Export Agency for which staff is still being sought and which 
will function in Minden and, as its opposite number in Washing- 
ton, a Bi-zonal Supplies Ccmmittee. These bodies will have the 
task of allocating the Anglo-American funds placed at the disposal 
of the two zones, securing raw materials abroad and controlling 
the returns from German trade. 

In general, their executive agents in the zones will be German. 
On Janvary Ist a major part of the day-to-day administration was 
handed over to the new bi-zonal German agencies, of which there 
are three, an Executive Committee for Economics, Trade and 
Industry, an Executive Committee for Food and Agriculture, and 
an Executive Committee for Finance. This transfer should make 
possible a drastic reduction in the ranks of the British economic 
administration, and to this extent the process of concentrating 
Anglo-American authority and extending German responsibility 
is clearly progressive and should cut some of the red tape at 
present paralysing the zones. 

The new structure, nevertheless, invites some criticism. There 
is little to suggest that the new administration is infused with 
genuinely democratic ideas. The three chairmen of the German 
agencies are men of conservative tendency, and American pressure 
in most fields is at present in the same sense. It is, for instance, 
significant that while the socialisation of industry hangs fire, “ de- 
cartelisation ” is under active discussion. Burt the reallv critical 
danger is the possibility that the very completeness of Anvlo- 
American zonal fusion may stand in the way of the only final 
solution of Germany’s ills—the restoration of full German political 
and economic unity. 


* * x 


De Gasperi in Washington 


Signor de Gasperi has arrived in Washington as a guest of 
the American Government at a critical time in Italy’s fortunes. 
The general problem facing the Government is to find some 
way of financing the deficit of some $900,000,000 in the Italian 
trade balance—a deficit which must be incurred if Italy is to 
continue to be fed, rebuilt and kept at work after the ending of 
Unrra deliveries in March and April. Only in America can a 
comparable sum be raised, and Signor de Gasperi has at least 
the advantage of being politically acceptable. Indeed, his Govern- 
ment’s reputation in America as the only present alternative to 
Left-wing rule in Italy is probably his biggest bargaining counter. 
He is therefore likely to receive a loan of some size, although it 
: on so probable that America will be ready to cover the whole 

cit. 

But credits for reconstruction are a less urgent issue than the 
immediate problem of preventing the Italian rationing system 
from breaking down in the next months. In spite of a better 
harvest in 1946, deliveries from the farms have not been satis- 
factory, and it is estimated that about 300,000 tons of grain must 
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be imported every month to hold the ration. A general alloca- 
tion of over a million tons of grain to Italy has already been made 
by the International Food Emergency Council, but the autumn 
strikes in the United States cut down Unrra deliveries before 
Christmas, and now it is doubtful whether the United States, 
which is the only possible source for the time being, can provide 
either the grain or the transport for the next months. Nor do che 
remaining Unrra funds earmarked for Italy fully cover the 

ecessary food imports. The Italians therefore need, over and 
above credits for reconstruction, an additional sum for direct relief. 

This is the difficult situation which Signor de Gasperi has to 
put before the United States Government. Not only has he to 
persuade the Americans to allocate transport and grain and to 
find some way of financing the operation. He also has to impress 
upon a much preoccupied Administration the urgent need for 
speed. The logistics of supply carry their inevitable time-lag, 
and Signor de Gasperi must either gain his point in Washington 
now or risk a dangerous breakdown in Italy in the near future. 


* * * 


Report on Greece 


The report of the visit to Greece by an all party delegation 
of Members of Parliament relates to the position in August, 1946, 
but this fact does not make it out of date. If anything, the 
very depressing picture painted by the MPs has been made even 
more depressing by the events of the last five months—the 
worsening of the political situation, the failure of the negotiations: 
for broadening the Government and the extension of the fighting 
in the North. On the economic side the petering out of Unrra 
supplies and the Government’s failure to produce an economic 
plan will retard still further any efforts at reconstruction or at 
raising the appallingly low standard of living. 

The MPs’ recommendations are all relevant to the present 
situation ; indeed, many of the measures they suggest are long 
overdue. The first step is clearly a reconstruction of the Govern- 
ment on a broad basis, to include not only the official Opposition 
parties but also the left wing parties which abstained from the 
March elections—the report suggests the possible exclusion of 
the extreme Left. Such a Government, even if it were not able 
to bring about a general amnesty, should adopt a policy of 
moderation and clemency, and seek to restore democratic and 
constitutional liberties. On the economic side, the MPs point 
out the need for an immediate programme to replace Unrra and 
for the negotiation of an international loan for reconstruction, the 
plans being worked out with the help of the International Bank. 
But future help from Britain should be conditional upon a 
strengthening of the powers of the British Economic Mission. 
It has done good work, but is hampered by its limited powers. 
It can only give good advice, which is not usually followed. 

Of most immediate interest to the British Foreign Office are 
the sections of the report dealing with Anglo-Greek relations. 
There is litthke doubt that the majority of public opinion in 
Britain, and possibly also in Greece, would be in favour of an 
early withdrawal of the British troops. The British soldiers are 
placed in an impossible position by being told not to take sides 
in the fighting and have to stand by and be accused by the Right 
of cowardice and by the Left of upholding Fascism. If the 
troops stay, they will be bound to be drawn into civil war, with 
a possible repetition of the disaster of December, 1944. 

The Security Council’s Commission of Inquiry into the fight- 
ing on Greece’s Northern frontiers is to begin its investigations 
at the end of the month. It is unlikely to produce a unanimous 
report, but its presence and the fact that Greek politics will be 
brought once again before the Powers could be used as an opening 
for new policies in Greece. Here the British Government is the 
most directly concerned of the outside Powers and the time has 
surely come to ask whether the present combination of moral 
responsibility before the world of political impotence inside 
Greece is a possible basis for British policy. 


x * * 


« And so to Work ” 


One of the most constructive social schemes initiated by the 
Ministry of Labour under the Coalition Government is that for 
the re-ablement and resettlement of men and women disabled from 
any cause. There are now over 707,000 people on the Disabled 
Register, of whom some 430,000 have been in the Services, and 
about Io per cent of whom are unemployed. Of the employment 
schemes, the most effective and comprehensive is the quota 
system, under which any employer of more than 20 workers must 
take on a proportion—recently set at 3 per cent—of disabled 
workers. Disabled workers who are employed under the scheme 
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for “designated employment” are outside the quota, but so far 
the only occupations to be designated as exclusively limited to 
disabled are those of car park attendant and lift attendant. 
Thirdly, there is the plan for special factories for the disabled, 
which will employ from 100 to 300 disabled workers. 

In its general principles and policy, the scheme cannot be too 
highly praised. There must, however, remain many reservations 
about its achievements. There is a tendency on the part of the 
public to think that disablement is restricted to physical injuries, 
and the present “ And So To Work” exhibition in London, which 
is virtually confined to cases of physical disablement, may confirm 
this view. But cases of physical disability, which rouse far more 
public sympathy, account for less than half the total amount of 
disablement. It is more spectacular to see a limbless man per- 
forming the same tasks as his whole fellow-workers than to see, 
say, a tuberculous worker being gradually acclimatised to full- 
time employment, but the resettling of a medical case may be far 
more difficult. For both physical and medical cases more attention, 
as the Ministry of Labour’s Standing Committee pointed out in its 
recent report, should be paid to the problem of how to bridge 
the gap between hospital treatment and training. There is an 
awkward convalescent stage when a man is well enough to be 
discharged from hospital, but not well enough to enter a re- 
habilitation centre, or is on a waiting list for a place in a centre. 
The boundary line between where the Ministry of Health leaves 
off and the Ministry of Labour comes in is not always easy 
to determine. For this reason the Ministry cf Labour’s Disable- 
ment Rehabilitation Officers (DROs) have a particularly important 
task. It is their job to interview the patient in hospital and follow 
him through until he is in a job. They are, in fact, the pivot of 
the scheme. Unfortunately, there is much evidence that the 
average DRO, for whom special training courses are now pro- 
vided, is not fitted for this new task. 

Finally, it should always be borne in mind that the scheme wa3 
launched at an auspicious moment, when manpower was in such 
short supply that employers tend to overlook disabilities. It is 
important that the present time should be used to demonstrate, 
not only that the disabled can hold their own vis-a-vis normal 
workers, but that, in some respects, such as their accident rate, 
their performance is even better. 


* * * 


Increase in Betting 


The Churches’ Committee on Gambling has produced some 
startling figures about the increase in betting on dog racing. 
Incredible though it may seem, the totalisator receipts were £137 
million in 1945, compared with £74 million in 1944 and £39 
million in 1938. There has thus been a threefold increase in seven 
years. The sums taken by bookmakers operating on the same 
tracks and in about 50 others where there are no totes, as well 
as off the tracks, is not known ewactly, but has been estimated 
at between 50 and 60 per cent of that taken on the totes. On 
the basis of the more conservative estimate, some £200 million 
in all was spent in bets on dog racing in 1945, and the sum has 
presumably increased since, though the figures for 1946 are not 
yet known. 

The total figure for the amount of betting on horse-racing 
has been estimated at between £250 million and £350 million 
for a normal year, and for the year 1945-46 the Churches’ Com- 
mittee in Gambling estimates that £23 million was spent on 
betting on the football pools. Thus some £475 million may be 
spent in a full year on these three kinds of wager—a sizeable 
proportion of the total expenditure of the population which last 
year was £4,600 million on all forms of personal consumption, 
including rent, clothes and food. 

Betting cannot be considered to be anything but a luxury, and 
for this reason a betting tax has its merits. Mr Dalton is 
said to be considering one. Unfortunately Mr Churchill’s 
tax in 1927 came to grief owing to widespread evasion. It 
should be possible to provide adequate checks on _ totalisator 
receipts and on football pool bets through the post. It is 
control over the bookmaker which is most difficult, but this 
should not be beyond the ingenuity of the tax experts. If 
people can afford to stake several pounds, as they do now, for 
each visit to the dogs, the system can certainly bear a heavy 
tax. 


* * * 


Suspense over Palestine 


Every person, and every corporate body, that has to do with 
Palestine has this week been in conference about it. Sir Alan 
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Cunningham has flown to London and reported to both the 
Cabinet and the King. In Jerusalem, his deputy has had “9o 
mimuate ” conversations with both an Arab and a Jewish leader. 
In Cairo, the Arab. League has agreed to send delegates from its 
seven member states to the second session of the Conference 
that is due to be held in London, but has asked that the Pales- 
tinian delegates. shall be chosen by the Arab Higher Committee, 
net the Government. (The significance of iis request is that 
the Higher Committee would undoubtedly nominate the ex- 
Mufti of Jerusalem.) In New York, Rabbi Stephen Wise, the 
feunder and ex-President of the Zionist Organisation of America 
has withdrawn from all office in it on account of its impolitic 
behaviour at the recent Zionist Congress. From London, Mr 
Moshe Shertok, ead of the Political Department of the Jewish 
Agency, has travelled to Washington, presumably in order to lay 
some of the political facts of life before American Zionists. 


So far as Great Britain is concerned the two problems of the 
heur are, first, how to check terrorism and secondly what to 
propose if no new proposals emerge from either Palestinian 
community. Both questions are immediate, for the prospect of 
new proposals is nil. Can terrorism be checked by the imposition 
of martial measures? The answer is: only with the co-operation 
of the public. A public which connives at the presence of gun- 
men—or feigns ignorance of them—at once turns. terrorism into a 
resistance movement. And once “ resistance” is afoot, the lesson 
of 1940-44 is that no. military repression, however stringent, can 
check it. 


The immediate outlook both for the British Government and 
fer these Zionists who genuinely condemn terrorism as a weapon 
therefore hangs upon a single question: What proportion of the 
Palestinian Jews is ready to work for the suppression of terror 
tactics? Despite the adjurations of leaders like Mr Ben Gurion, 
who now “hope to do something to stop terrorism,” all evidence 
suggests that the proportion is not high. A breakdown of the 
voting figures at the Basle congress shows that, all told, a slight 
majority of the American delegates voted for Dr Weizmann’s 
policy and against Dr Silver’s, amd that as much aversion to 
moderation came out of Palestine as out of the United States. 
Leaders who now see disadvantage in extremism are paying dearly 
for past seasons of political irresponsibility. 


More and more does it appear that the British Government will 
have to dictate a settlement and, having done so, to pursue its 
chosen course regardless of pressures. It is a mistake to let this 
Necessity escape notice behind inessential considerations, such as 
whether to talk in formal conference or outside it. 


* * * 


Commonwealth Occupation Force 


From time to time the forgetful British public is reminded 
of the existence of the Beitish Commonwealth Occupation Force 
in Japan—recently by a Government announcement of intention 
10 reduce the strength of the British contingent and still more 
recently by reports of the relief work done for Japanese victims 
of the earthquake-produced tida! wave on the coasts of Shikoku. 
Unlike the British Army of the Rhine, the Beitish occupation 
force in Japan is part of a composite Commonwealth force under 
an Australian Commander-in-Chief who is in turn subordinate 
to General MacArthur as Supreme Commander of the Allied 
Powers. A month ago Austcalia had an army contingent of 
19,000, Britain of 7,100 and New Zealand of 4,300; there were 
also an Indian contingent and Commonwealth naval and air unit3. 
The Force occupies the five most westerly prefectures of Honshu, 
the main island of Japan, and the whole island of Shikoku, being 
thus interposed between the American forces occupying central 
and northern Japan and another American contingent occupying 
Kyushu. Tekyo is in the American zone and is not itself zonally 
divided on the Berlin and Vienna model, but the Force has an 
establishment there—which has so far been its weakest part, 
owing to the contrast between its poverty-stricken appearance 
and the magnificent equipment of the knights of MacArthur’s 
Round Table. 

The joint Commonwealth occupation in Japan has provided 
a unique opportunity for experiments in combined training and 
administrative co-ordination between the nations of the Common- 
wealth. Britain has rightly recognised Austealia’s pre-eminence 
in Commonwealth imterests in the Pacific—Australia provides 
not only the Commonwealth supreme military commander, but 
also the Commonwealth political representative on the Allied 
Council in Tokyo—and Australia is seriously peepared to play a 
more active réle than ever before in Pacific and world affairs. 
‘The greatest importance is, and should be consistently, attached 
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by the British Government to close co-cperation with Australia 
and New Zealand in all that concerns the Far East, and the 
struggle with Japan—in spite of some recriminations atising out 
of its temporary reverses—has emphasised the basis of commea 
interest. 

With India the relation is unhappily at present less clear. 
India remains formally in a state of war with Japan and Indian 
troops are there as occupiers of an enemy countwuy—a position 
earned by heroic campaigning during the war itself. But the 
Congress Party recently welcomed with delirious enthusiasm 
Indian soldiers who had been ammnestied after conviction for 
service in Subhas Bose’s “ Indian National Army” under Japan- 
ese command. ‘The situation in India to-day is certainly hard 
on the Indian soldier who fought to save India from Japamese 
invasion and imnocently thought he was doing .the right thing. 
It is to be hoped that in occupied Japan he will feel free from 
the sense of guilt which must now oppress him in his own 
country. 


Armenian Exedus 


The Russian Government’s drive to repeople the highlands 
of Soviet Armenia with returned emigrants is beginning to take 
effect. The appeal launched to Armenians abroad—most of whom 
fled from Turkish oppression in the years between F895 and 1922— 
has caused more than half of those resident in the Middle East 
to register for repatriation. A great trek has begun. 

Of a total of some 3,000,000 Armenians, just over 2,000,000 
already live in the USSR. Approximately another 420,000 
live in Middle Eastern countries and Turkey, the biggest 
communities there being those in Syria and the Lebanon (170,000), 
Turkey (120,000), Persia (80,000) and Egypt (35,000). Fhe 
Armenians, like the Jews, have tended to keep themselves to 
themselves, retaining their language and national entity. It has 
therefore not been difficult for a homeland bent on attracting them 
back to awaken in them a sense of national pride. Offices at 
which would-be trekkers can inscribe their names have been 
opened all over the Middle East. On return they are at once 
to acquire Soviet citizenship and to receive a grant of 30,000 
roubles with which to build themselves a house. Inscriptions 
have flowed in. They number 60,000 in Persia alone, of whom 
12,000 have already left for home. Some 20,000, most of them 
Lebanese, had by the end of 1946 left from the port of Beirut. 
Over 50,000 had reached Soviet Armenia before winter stopped 
the flow. 


* 


Those who want to go are mainly the very poor. The genuinely 
propertied class has so far shown no signs of moving. Nor has 
the small Catholic Armenian community, since its patriarch has 
taken a stand against return because, he says, the Soviet Govern- 
ment demands severance of all relations with the Holy See. 


The inducements to leave do not all come from the Russian 
side. The growth of xenophobia and of Moslem nationalism in 
the Arabic-speaking states—particularly in Egypt and Syria—is 
closing more and more doors to outsiders. It is impelling many 
to go. Where the Armenians are concerned it is depriving coun- 
tries which stand in great need of skilled labour of an industrious 
and hardworking element that they can ill afford to lose. To 
wave goodbye to a minority of the type of the Armenians may 
feel like good politics, but ir is bad economics. The Middle East’s 
loss will be Russia’s gain if—as seems likely—the new arrivals 
settle down, It appears that the conditions they are encountering 
are not all that some of them expected. After the easy-going life 
of Cairo or Damascus it is a shock to encounter the shortages and 
difficulties that are the lot of the Russian to-day. But the new- 
comers see around them promise of educational and medical 
facilities far beyond anything the Middle East had to offer. 
What matter if, for the moment, the grant for a house is valucless 
because there are no building materials for the money to buy? 


x * * 


Correction 


Owing to a printer’s error, an exteaordinary statement appeared 
in the Note in The Economist last week on Intelligence and the 
Birthrate (page ro). In the summary of Professor Burt’s con- 
clusions a sentence was made to read that “by the end of this 
century there will be a lowering of the general average [of 
intelligence] by about § 10 points...” It hardly needs saying 


that this should have read 5 IQ (i.e., intelligence quotient) points. 
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Letters to 


Cotton Costs and Prices 


S1r,—The increased spinning margins on various types of cotton 
yarns “to take account,” according to a note in your issue of 
December 28th, “of wage-rate adjustments following the intro- 
duction of the five-day week,” can only be justified by a fall 
in production due to the shorter working week. It must be 
assumed, therefore, that this is regarded as the certain result of 
its introduction. 

It is, however, by no means a foregone conclusion that pro- 
duction will decline. The trade unions, for one, believe that it 
will not, and base their claims for the shorter working week on 
this belief. More important perhaps is the experience of the 
cotton firm of John Bury and Co., which gave the five-day week 
a one month’s trial at its Accrington works in August, 1946, 
and decided to continue it, in spite of protests by the Cotton 
Manufacturers’ Association, because the experiment had proved 
successful. 

There is no apparent reason why the same result should not 
obtain in other sections of the cotton industry. Nor should 
an immediate adverse effect on production be taken as indicative 
of the final result, which, as all studies on this subject emphasise, 
is likely to take some time to assert itself. 

Indirect effects are likely to be all favourable: especially in a 
trade where, as in cotton spinning, women workers constitute the 
majority of the labour force, abenteeism, always heaviest on 
Saturdays, will almost certainly be reduced. And if, to take only 
one more instance, the reduction in working hours should turn 
out to have the expected favourable result on labour recruitment, 
it may well bring in its train better labour utilisation and, conse- 
quently, higher production and lower costs. 

As it is, it remains to be seen whether the consumer will pay 
for increased costs or, alternately, for increased profits (which, 
according to the latest figures, are already at an unusually high 
level). To leave this central issue in doubt by prejudging it sets 
a very dangerous precedent.—Yours faithfully, 


69, Exeter Road, London, N.W. 2 R. P. LYNTON 


Companies Bill 1946 


Sir,—I have read the article in your issue of the 14th ultimo 
and have the following points to make: 


1. Principal Act, Section 115; Bill, Section 2; Calling of 
Meetings. 


(a) The time for calling any meeting should be 21 days 
instead of 14 for some. There is no advantage in making 
the distinction specified in the Bill. 

(b) Adjournment of meeting. The shareholders at any 
meeting should have the right to adjourn such meeting 
for not more than 14 days by a resolution passed by a 
majority of those present thereat. At present, in most 
cases I believe, this power lies in the hands of the 
chairman and has, to my knowledge, been abused. 


2. Principal Act, Section 120 and 121 (2). Minutes of General 
Meetings. 

There is no provision for the case of these Minutes being in- 
accurate. It should be made compulsory for all companies with 
a capital of say £1,000,000 or more, to have a verbatim shorthand 
report taken of the proceedings and a transcript thereof to be 
supplied to any shareholder on payment of, say, 5s. The accuracy 
of the Minutes can then be checked. Most important companies 
have such a record made but refuse to supply a copy to share- 
holders. It is not obligatory and, unless made so, Boards will 
cease to have verbatim reports made. I know of a case where 
this has happened because it was not desired to keep a record 
of the criticisms of shareholders. 


3. Principal Act, Section 128 ; Bill, Section 30 ; Remuneration 
of Directors. 

I would draw attention to paragraph 13 of Part I of Schedule 
IV of the Principal Act relating to the disclosure of material 
contracts in a prospectus. Service contracts with directors 
entered into within two years previously are material contracts 
and most prospectuses disclose the payments to be paid there- 
under. Moreover the Articles of Association usually specify the 


the Editor 


fees payable to directors. Anyone can inspect these articles at 
the Companies Registration Department and a shareholder is 
entitled, on payment of Is. to the company of which he is a 
member, to a copy of the memorandum and articles of association. 

The reason given in paragraph 90 of the “Cohen” report 
that disclosure infringes “the principle that as a general rule 
an individual is entitled not to make public the amount of his 
income” hardly coincides with the existing requirements in all 
cases. Moreover such disclosure does not, of necessity, disclose 
the whole of the director’s income. He may have, and probably 
has, other sources of income, e.g., from investments, etc. It 
seems to me that the remuneration paid to each director should 
be specifically set out and should show (1) fees, (2) salary and (3) 
commission or share thereof in each case. 


4. Bill, Sections 93, 94 and Fifth Schedule ; Companies not 
registered under Principal Act. 

It is rather difficult to make out to which companies these 
apply. It would appear, in any case, that Sections 22 (Retirement 
under age limit) and 26 (Prohibition of tax-free payments) do not 
apply to such companies. If this view is correct an obvious 
anomaly and inconsistency is being created. 

I hope that you will see your way to elucidate the questions 
raised.—Yours faithfully, WALTER A. ANDERSON 

Oriental Club, Hanover Square, London, W.1 


Nationalisation and Efficiency 


Sir,—Your insistence on the view that the efficiency of a par- 
ticular industry should be the only valid test for nationalisation 
is gravely open to question, even though Mr Herbert Morrison 
has appeared to support it. 

From a national point of view, the greatest wastage of private 
industry arises from separate undertakings having to compete with 
each other for financial profits on their own balance sheets, and 
from the fact that private enterprise may refrain from socially 
useful production because it cannot foresee a profit. The great 
advantage of having as many large undertakings as possible on 
one balance sheet is that it then becomes more possible to plan 
production in the real terms of needs and resources available. 
Amalgamations of various industries, like the I.C.I., have surely 
proved this cornerstone of the socialist case, for within such an 
undertaking two potentially competing processes do not waste 
resources in fighting each other, but can be regarded as comple- 
mentary units. 

Take a concrete case. If gas and electricity are under com- 
peting private ownership, not only will they waste resources, but 
further, if technical developments make it sensible for electricity 
entirely to supersede gas, it is impossible to induce the gas 
interests to commit suicide. If, on the other hand, they are both 
on the national balance sheet, then one industry can gradually be 
allowed to replace the other, without loss to the community or 
hardship to individuals. 

Unless progressive Liberals give proper weight to these other 
and more fundamental reasons for public ownership, they are 
bound to widen the present unfruitful gulf between people who 
might well be pursuing the same objectives.—Yours faithfully, 


TOM SARGANT 
67, Haverstock Hill, London, N.W.3 


Oil Politics 


S1r,—In the concluding sentences of your article of January 
4th it is stated “It is not enough to pour gold into their (the 
oil-producing countries’) laps in oil royalties; they should be 
offered the resources of Western technique and organisation in 
making their deserts once more blossom like the rose.” 

I have no personal interest in oil and an inadequate knowledge 
of Iraq and Persia gained on war service. My observations 
prompt me to consider that the above quotation does scant justice 
to the Anglo-Saxons and suggests shortcomings of the kind which 
ill-disposed and ill-informed persons are only too ready to use 
to our detriment. 

In Iraq, the oil company employ native labour on terms which 
compare with those of the local government. In Persia, the 
infinitely larger organisation of the AIOC offers conditions of, 
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employment vastly supesior to those generally obtaining in that 
country. To leave the Persian town of Khurramshahr and cross 
to the AIOC administered Abadan Island should be a compulsory 
journey for any person. aspiring to oriticise British action abroad. 
In their own country the nativés frequently live in indescribable 
conditions at starvation jevel.. On. the Island, the large native 
population employed by the Company is being housed in a well- 
built and well-planned town (one which would even offer con- 
siderable improvement to many of cur own people to-day). 
Duting the war construction was held up through lack of materia/s 
—and anycne who doubts that should. have seen the conditions 
in which British troops had to live in an extremely trying climate. 
Schools, hospitals and sanitation of a standard all practically 
unknown elsewhere in Persia are provided, Rates of pay ace high 
for the country. Compared with the mainland the Island already 
does “blosscm like the rose.” 

So long as British firms offer conditions of employment at 
least as good as those offered by the local government: is ther? 
any good reason to ofiticise their action? If, in the case of 
Persia, any genuine attempt were made to extend the planning 
and other activities of the AIOC wouldn’t many critics at once 
complain that British Imperialism was now trying the disguis: 
of a public benefactor? 

Anglo-Saxon administrative personnel in the pay of - both 
the Iraq and Persian Governments have achieved very creditable 
results—frequently in spite of opposition from local vested 
interest—is any more direct help justified? Is it wanted? If we 
give it, may not other powers seek to shower their blessings on 
both countries?—Yours faithfully, S. T. KILiick 

16 Wychwood Avenue, Edgware, Middlesex 


[The sentence quoted was not intended to be critical of the oil 
companies’ present practices on their concessions ; it was intended to 
refer to the wider effect of oil royalties on the economies of the 
countries as a whole.—Ep1Tor.] 


The Teaching of Economics 


Sm,—Both the graduate trying to put to effective use his 
economic studies at the university and the undergraduate about 
10 begin them will appreciate the argument of your correspondent 
on the teaching of economics. It would however be valuable to 
enquire whether the choice is limited to the “commerce” and 
the “social framework” courses only. The first trains the ship- 
ping clerk and the second the civil servant ; between the two are 
many students whose needs are not adequately met, for a great 
number on leaving the university now take up a position in a 
medium-sized firm. These when they begin their business life 
are apt to find that they have to acquire not only experience, 
which is to be expected, but also much of the general background 
necessary for making administrative decisions, which the univer- 
sity might well have given them, indicating the general human 
and administrative problems to be encountered. 

Admittedly there is some difficulty in getting teachers with 
the right kind of knowledge and experience to instruct, but it 
should be possible to recruit them. Instruction could be based 
on the “case system” as at the postgraduate School of Business 
at Harvard. Here the class consider with their instructor actual 
administrative problems encountered in day-to-day business and 
are given the relevant information from which to make decisions 
and discuss the issues involved. The method is in some way 
comparable to that employed in Tactical Exercises Without 
Troops in the army in war time. From the comments of the 
instructor and the arguments of the student there emerges an 
understanding of the problems which is invaluable later. The 
reports of undertakings of particular firms would provide good 
text books. A decision, say, to invest £250,000 in a plant for 
the production of electric fittings could be traced through its 
history, indicating the problems as they arose, and discussing the 
suggested solutions. It is always one of the duties of the lecturer 
to consider with his students which of the problems in a particu- 
lar case are of general importance and which limited to the sub- 
ject being discussed. 

This kind of course would provide an introduction into the 
world in which so many of the student’s waking hours are to be 
spent after graduation. It would encourage the broad and 
catholic view. It should help provide the balance and under- 
standing which is one of the purposes of education and it would 
do so without there being danger of excessive attention to the 
minor technical details of commercial practice—Yours faithfully, 

Roy A. DEHN 

The Hall, Chestnut Avenue, Willerby, Hull, E. Yorkshire 
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S1r,—The article under this title in your issue of January 4th 
undoubtedly provides useful food for thought for all those engaged 
in teaching economics. As your correspondent intimates, the 
solution must begin in the Universities, from which a less abstract 
approach would gradually permeate to other spheres of economic 
instruction. This has in fact begun; without citing my own 
experiences at Oxford, it is only necessary to observe that of the 
authors of the two books specifically mentioned in your article 
one, Professor Hicks, was at Manchester and the other, Pro- 
fessor Pigou, at Cambridge. The Universities set their own 
examinations, so a fairly rapid advance may be expected here. 
But this will not of itself solve the problem of those studying for 
the examinations of technical institutions for another twenty years. 

I myself have been teaching economics at evening classes once 
a week since the autumn. The bulk of my pupils are preparing 
for the intermediate examinations of either the Institute of Cost 
and Works Accountants or the Advertising Association in the 
spring. To avoid the “Robinson Crusoe” approach, I based 
my lectures to start with on Hicks’s “ The Social Framework,” but 
I am already being driven by the syllabus of each of these institu- 
tions to expound the experiences of “men caught in the 
desert without water,” which, though not perhaps so unknown an 
event nowadays as in the time of Boéhm-Bawerk, must neverthe- 
less seem somewhat irrelevant to an accountant employed by a 
great twentieth-century industrial enterprise. For instance, the 
Advertising Association last year set the following question: 

“Write notes on (a) Marginal utility, (b) Marginal value, (c) 
Marginal cost, (d) Market price. What relations exist, or may 
exist, between some of these, and subject to what conditions? ” 

The Institute of Cost and Works Accountants, in its syllabus, 
requires “special attention to . . . the exact meaning of the 
terms used. The various phases of economic history and the 
different schools of economic thought should be studied. .. .” 

I believe these two bodies do much to raise the standard within 
their professions, and I only quote specific examples from them 
because I know of them. My object is, through the influence of 
your columns, to urge every such institution to revise its syllabus 
now, with progressive advice from the Universities if need be, so 
that those in my position will not have to spend twenty more 
years discoursing on marginal analysis, banking technique and 
the history of outmoded schools of economic thought, but 
may be able to follow, e.g., J. E. Meade in his “ Economic Analysis 
and Policy ” (Oxford University Press, 1936), and discuss our real 
economic problems, such as unemployment, the public manage- 
ment and planning of industry, the redistribution of property, and 
the international movement of labour and capital—yYours faith- 
fully, MarTIN MaDDAN 

3 Hillcroft Crescent, London, W.5 


From The Economist of 1847 


January 9, 1847. 






























As the time approaches for the meeting of Parliament, 
there is much speculation where gentlemen are to sit. Will 
Sir Robert Peel or Lord G. Bentinck occupy the first row of 
oppssition benches ? Will the Protectionists and the Peelites 
coalesce, or remain disunited ?- Will there be no attempt to 
re-unite the broken Conservatives, to form a party that can go 
to the country and avow itself prepared, on some intelligible 
principle, to take the Government and turn out the Whigs ? 
.... Sir Robert Peel, in the course of a long life, has rendered 
great services to the Conservative cause. He animated it 
with hope, when hope seemed dead. He united it into one 
compact body. He breathed into it the spirit of life, with 
the spirit of moderation. He led it to victory and office. But 
he never served the Protectionists so well as when he gave 
up their principles, and by their aid obtained the victory, 
which no one else could obtain, over themselves. 


* 






If six gentlemen can in four hours kill 1,039 head of those 
destructive vermin—game, on one estate, what must be the 
condition of the tenantry ? Let the ish farmers answer 
the question. If the game killed amount to one-sixth of the 
whole quantity upon the estate, which is far too high an 
estimate, there will be upwards of 5,000 of these destroyers 
left to breed and batten on the scanty crops of the im- 
poverished tenants of the Wimpole estate until, probably, 
this time twelve months, when the partial destruction of 
them may afford another four hours’ sport to six idle gentle- 
men. Well may the tenants exclaim: “It may be sport to 
lords and squires, but to tenant-farmers it is ruin...” 
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BRITISH RADAR FOR SHIPS 


Domestic and export prospects in a vital new field for the 
radio industry, discussed in relation to technological issues. 


AGRICULTURAL MACHINERY 


The engineering industry’s response to the farmers’ 
call for better and cheaper machinery has resulted in radical 
mechanical advances, but commercial prospects are over-shadowed 
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WHICH IS MORE ECONOMIC:- 





A fleet of vans from different textile manufacturers serving the retail, 
or one van from the wholesaler delivering the pick of their products? 
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AMERICAN SURVEY 





Majority 
(From Our US 


|= Structure which the Republican Party presents, as it 
returns from sixteen years out of Congressional power, 
exhibits the niceties required by the adage that a successful 
American party must be all things to all states. There are terri- 
torial niceties. There are intra-party political niceties. And the 
craftsmanship required to set up a structure that will stand forth- 
coming strains was triply complicated, this time, by the time- 


-honoured seniority system, which gives a borus to the veterans 


of political wars, by the brand-new Reorganisation Act, which 
drastically cuts the number of committee chairmanships available 
for distribution, and by the fact that Republican emotions readily 
run ahead to 1948 in a party equipped, as Mr Truman is said to 
have pointed out at the recent Gridiron dinner, with so many 
leaders. 

The list of nominations put forward by Senator Taft of Ohio 
has had reasonably complete acceptance in the Senate, where 
the Senator himself is Chairman of the Republican Steering Com- 
mittee and of the Labour and Public Welfare Committee. (This 
choice of the Labour post instead of Finance, for which his 
seniority would also have made him eligible, is a symbol of the 
change which has taken place since the Republicans were last 
in power.) Senator Vandenberg of Michigan is President pro 
tempore of the Senate and Chairman of the Foreign Relations 
Committee. Senator White of Maine is floor leader and Chair- 
man of the Interstate and Foreign Commerce Committee. Senator 
Wherry of Nebraska is majority whip. 

The other Committee heads are: Agriculture and Forestry, 
Capper of Kansas; Armed Services, Gurney of South Dakcta ; 
Appropriations, Bridges of New MHampshire; Banking and 
Currency, Tobey of New Hampshire ; Civil Service, Langer of 
North Dakota ; District of Columbia, Buck of Delaware ; Expendi- 
tures in the Executive Departments, Aiken of Vermont ; 
Finance, Millikin of Colorado; Judiciary, Wiley of Wisconsin ; 
Public Lands, Butler of Nebraska ; Public Works, Revercomb of 
West Virginia; Rules and Administration, Brooks of Illinois. 


Partly because of its forthcoming importance, and partly because 
it contains some of the best brains in the party, drawn from both 
its conservative and liberal wings, the Republican membership 
of the Labour and Public Welfare Committee is worth quoting 
in full: Taft, Ohio; Aiken, Vermont; Ball, Minnesota; Smith, 
New Jersey; Morse, Oregon; Dennell, Missouri; Jenner, 
Indiana ; Ives, New York. 

In the House of Representatives, Mr Joseph W. Martin, Jr., 
moves up from leader of the Republican Party to Speaker. 
Governor Dewey’s choice for majority leader, Charles A. Halleck 
of Indiana has been elected. This reflects a significant decision 
within the Ohio delegation to Congress—indeed, the second such 
decision. Both the Ohio Senators, Taft and Bricker, are Presi- 
dential aspirants, and it has apparently been decided within the 
family that Mr Taft is the favourite son. And since Ohio is to 
have the leader of the Senate, the claims of Congressman Brown, 
from that state, to the majority leadership were, for “ harmony’s ” 
sake, not pressed. 

Geographically, the unrest expressed some weeks ago at the 
prospect of committee chairmanships going chiefly to New 
England and North Central States, has been satisfied as far 
west as the Rookies, but Senator Morse of Oregon is said to 
have protested the fact that the West Coast lacks any repre- 
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sentation at all on the Foreign Relations Committee. (His objec- 
tions were connected with the assignment to that Committee of 
Senator Lodge, grardson of the Massachusetts irreconcilable of 
World War I, who was credited with the seniority he would have 
enjoyed if he had not left the Senate for service with the Army.) 
Among the immediate results of the Reorganisation Act, the 
fusion of the Military and Naval Affairs Committees into one 
Armed Services Committee in each House has perhaps caused 
the most off-stage jockeying, since the Bill proposing the merger 
of the armed forces is almost certain to come up this session, 
and the Army and the Navy are jealously counting each other’s 
advocates in the new line-up. 

Such is the structure through which the Republican Party will 
make its Congressional contributions to government. Post- 
election promises to cut taxes and do something about labour 
are certain to be honoured in a spate of Bills. But the position 
of the party as the session settles down to work needs clarifying 
on many issues: the New York Herald Tribune’s front page on 
January 3rd listed in one column the repeal of the price control 
law in its entirety as the subject of one Bili waiting introduction, 
whereas elsewhere on the same page a headline read: “ Year 


_ Extension of Rent Control by State to be Asked by Dewey.” 


On the Democratic side of the Congress, Senator Barclay of 
Kentucky steps down to minority leader, and Congressman 
Rayburn of Texas, Speaker of the House in the last Congress, 
has been drafted to serve as Democratic leader in the House. 
(This was a necessary appointment to prevent a split along the 
North-South seam of the party, since the Southern element 
would not accept the leadership of Representative John W. 
McCormack of Massachusetts, who was Democratic floor leader 
last session.) In the Senate side, strain within the Democratic 
Party has been evidenced in connection with the test on Missis- 
sippi’s Senator Bilbo. (An unexpected feature of current show- 
ings of the film “Henry V” is the delight of the audiences at 
Katherine’s struggle with the English language—“ the hand, the 
finger, the nail, the neck, the chin, the arm, the bilbo ”!) 

What the President will put in the way of content into this 
Democratic structure will be clearer after the delivery of the four 
scheduled messages whose transmission began with his remarks 
on the state of the Union last Monday. 

Meanwhile, as the reality of the two-party system is demon- 
strated, the liberals of the country are engaged in stock-taking. 
On December 29th, in New York, a group of progressive organi- 
sations, of which the PAC (National Citizen’s Political Action 
Committee) and the ICC (Independent Citizen’s Committee of 
the Arts, Sciences and Professions) were the chief, formed the 
“Progressive Citizens of America.” The joint co-chairmen of 
this group are Frank Kingdon, former NCPAC chairman, and 
Jo Davidson, former ICC chairthan. Henry Wallace, whose 
speech was the climax of the organisation meeting, inveighed 
against “lukewarm liberals” and urged the importance of a 
vehicle which would allow the lines between liberals and 
reactionaries to be drawn. The line thet was not drawn at this 
meeting was the line between liberals aud the communists with 
their fellow-travellers ; the mood was for a popular, or at least a 
united, front. 

This was not the mood of another gathering of liberals in 
Washington on January 4th. This meeting was summoned under 
the auspices of the Union for Democratic Action. The mood of 
the 130 participants was realistic. They included all sections of 
the heirs of the New Deal, and those who were active in the 
discussions included Mr. Elmer Davis (who presided), Mrs. 
Roosevelt, Mr Leon Henderson, several leaders of the Congress 
of Industrial Organisations (CIO). The meeting resulted in the 
establishment of a new organisation, “ Americans for Democratic 
Action,” whose preliminary principles reject Communism as 
firmly as Fascism, and do so “ in the interest of the United States 
and in the interest of free men everywhere.” A small committee 
was appointed, with Mr Henderson and Mr Wilson Wyatt (until 
recently Housing Expediter) as joint chairmen, which is to draft 
a full programme within thre: months. 
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The party affiliation of this group is uncertain. The great 
majority were followers of Franklin Roosevelt, but that does not 
automatically make them Democrats in view of the present trend 
of the party’s programme. And they are certainiy not Republicans 
in good standing. In these circumstances, the formation of a 


third party was inevitably discussed. But apart from all the. 


other difficulties that the mechanics of the American constitu- 
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tional system puts in the way of third parties, there is the added 
difficulty at the present that the liberals are split into the two 
groups now organised in the Progressive Citizens of America 
and Amecicans for Democratic Action. The real question is 
whether either one of them can summon the strength to hold 
the traditional balance of power and to influence the action 
of either party. 


Saving the Soil 


(From a Correspondent in Iowa) 


LERT travellers who fly over the United States note the arcs 

and ogives which are beginning to replace the traditional 
straight-lined chequerboard pattern of cultivated fields in widely 
scattered parts of the country, most notably in the South, from 
Texas to Maryland. They are beautiful—and they are one of 
the chief marks of a quiet revolution in extra-European farming 
which may yet turn it from a disastrous “Rape of the Earth” * 
to sustained-yield cropping. 

Mr Ward Shepard, author of “ Food or Famine: The Challenge 
of Erosion,”t considers the contour (level) furrow an invention 
as basic as fire or the wheel. So it may prove if it can be applied 
widely enough in time. For the agriculture of North-Western 
Europe, transplanted to the Americas, Africa and Australasia, has 

‘mined and devastated the soil, doing, in one century, more damage 
to the thin and all-but-irreplaceable top-soil than had been done 
in all previous history. 

Agricultural methods which improved soils under the gentle 
rains and winds of England and Germany have proved hideously 
unsuited to the torrential downpours, the prolonged droughts, the 
howling gales of the great continental land masses elsewhere. And 
in the hasty exploitation of new lands, what had been learned in 
Europe about rotation of crops and mixed farming was often 
abandoned for monoculture and over-grazing. Americans wrecked 
parts of the Southern Piedmont and the Western Dust Bowl— 
and even of the fertile Mid-Western Corn Belt—as thoroughly in 
a few generations as the Chinese devastated the upper Yellow 
River valley in forty centuries. 

When Messrs Jacks and Whyte wrote their book, “Rape of 
the Earth,” in 1939, many scientists and some civil servants and 
farmers, particularly in the United States, were already aroused 
to the dangers of soil destruction, but little action had yet been 
taken. Since then progress in the United States has been hearten- 
ing. Ten times as much farm and range land is now being utilised 
under well-rounded, approved programmes of soil conservation, 
as was the case in 1939. To be sure, these practices still cover 
only 1 per cent of the agricultural and pastoral land in the 
country ; but half the acres and two-thirds of the farms have been 
prepared for conservation since 1937 by inclusion in some 1,722 
official Soil Conservation Districts, each voted into existence by 
local farmers under state laws. 

The United States Department of Agriculture’s Soil Conserva- 
tion Service estimates that the rest can be converted to con- 
servation in I§ to 20 years. The research has been done, the 
surveys made, the techniques worked out. The necessary 
scientists, the technicians and the farmers themselves can be 
trained for their part in the job quickly and efficiently, and 
American wealth and talent for earth-moving machinery can take 
much of the drudgery out of the process of laying out new fields 
on the level. 

The conservation movement in the United States owes im- 
measurable debts to the presidencies of the two Roosevelts. 
Theodore Roosevelt (1901-1909) was most successful in creating 
national forests, watersheds, scenic and wild life areas, and reserve 
mineral lands. Franklin Roosevelt (1933-1945) was most success- 
ful in soil and water conservation. Theodore Roosevelt’s attempts 





*G. V. Jacks and R. O. Whyte, Rape of the Earth, A World 
Survey of Soil Erosion (London, Faber and Faber); published in 
1939 in America as Vanishing Lands—a rare instance when the 
American title was the less gaudy. 

t+ Food or Famine, The Challenge of Erosion (New York, Mac- 
millan, 1945). Mr. Shepard was chairman of the Interior Department 
Committee which first recommended farmer-controlled soil conserva- 
tion disticts as democratic units of local government. The substance 
of this book was made available to the United Nations Conference 
on Food and Agriculture by request of the Department of State. 





to get a soil conservation plan started foundered on the twin 
rocks of Congressional opposition (“What has posterity ever 
done for me? ” one Congressman said) and lack of precise scientific 
knowledge of what ought to be done. 

But American agricultural! experiment stations began to measure 
sheet erosion in 1915 ; by 1929 Congress was sufficiently interested 
to pay for regional erosion research laboratories under the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture; in 1933 the President founded the Soil 
Erosion Service in the Department of the Interior; in 1935 
service and research were brought together in one united Soil 
Conservation Service in the Department of Agriculture. 

Science and administration were now ready for rapid progress. 
Three disasters helped to give them the necessary popular backing. 
The terrible dust storms of 1934, which desolated the dry High 
Plains east of the Rocky Mountains and darkened the sky 1,500 
miles farther east on the Atlantic Coast, drove thousands of 


‘families from their farms and scared some soil sense into millions. 


The raging floods in much of the Mississippi valley in 1936 
dramatised water’s réle in soil and water ecology. The Federal 
Supreme Court’s decision in 1935 annulling the 1933 Agricultural 
Adjustment Act drove Administration and Congress to shift the 
basis of subsidies from acreage limitation to employment of soil 
conserving crops and practices. The new AAA soil conservation 
payments are substantial enough to lure 60 to 90 per cent of 
American farmers to sign up every year for at least part of the 
AAA svil ‘conservation programme, and to examine the whole 
list of approved practices before making each year’s plans. And 
administration of the programme has been so decentralised in 
recent years that county AAA committees of farmers determine 
whicl, practices will be paid for and who has complied. 

Farmers can gei technical help and advice in conservation farm- 
ing from the regular County Agricultural Extension Agents and 
from the staff of the Soil Conservation Service. Both work mainly 
through groups of farmers. the latter now almost entirely through 
the new official Soil Conservation Districts. Farmers have com- 
plained that the County Agent can give them advice but no money 
and rarely much skilled labour ; the AAA can give them money 
but neither advice nor labour; the SCS can give them advice 
and sometimes skilled labour, certain materials and the hire of 
machinery, but only after they have organised Soil Conservation 
Districts. 

The powerful Americen Farm Bureau Federation has been 
agitating for abolition of the Federal Soil Conservation Service 
as such and the incorporation of its work and staff into the State 
Extension Services, leaving the Soil Conservation Districts to 
operate in greater autonomy. The Farm Security Administration, 
the State and Local Land Use Committees of the Federal Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics and the AAA’s farmer committees 
have all been attacked (with increasing success) by the Farm 
Bureau for building Federal political machines and duplicating 
work better performed by the State Extension Services which 
are closer to the farmer—at least to the Farm Bureau farmer. 

Under this assault the Soil Conservation Service got the 
Extension Service to co-operate with it in a study of the manage- 
ment of soil conservation districts. Investigators went out from 
both agencies, each investigator studying districts outside his own 
state. ‘The districts were remarkably various; the reports of 
the two sets of investigators remarkably similar. The findings 
indicated room for better co-operation between the two official 
agencies, though in most instances the Extension Services had 
done yeoman work in getting farmers interested in conservation 
and helping them organise soil conservation districts and start 
them functioning. After that too many of them failed to provide 
the continuing education in conservation which farmers need 
to make the districts work. 
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In too many. districts the touted demecracy did not function ; 
the farmer supervisors (three elected by member farmers, two 
appointed by a State committez) left the initiative to the pro- 
fessional SCS employees. In cther districts, however, supervisors 
took a real part; some worked as a group, some divided up 
the district geographically into sub-districts, some developed 
functional division of labour. SCS and Extension Service reports 
both called for more effort by the professionals to develop leaders 
among the farmers, by ncighbourhoods if possible. 

This triangle of AAA, SCS and Extension Service, moreover, 
is mot the half of the administrative problem. Other Federal 
agencies, such as the TVA, several sub-divisions ;of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior, and State conservation and wild-life agencies 
all have important tasks in the overall conservation programme. 
By October, 1946, the Soil Conservation Service had 1,920 co- 
operative agreements with other agencies, and a tremendous 
volume of educational and propaganda material has been deluging 
the public on conservation in recent years. 

Add all this to the paniphlets, posters, demonstrations, speeches 
and organisational work of the official agencies, their educational 
cinema “shorts” (of which Pare Lorentz’s The River and 
The Plough That Broke the Plains are classics) and the cumula- 
tive word-of-mouth diffusion of the new attitudes and practices, 
and you have almost as much ballyhoo as Americans customarily 
use to sell a popular brand of toothpaste. The United States 
is going to need it, too, for the war accelerated the normal 
exploitive practices, and the new-style farming is not yet saving 
even as much soil as is still being wasted each year by the old 
practices. But already the balance is visibly beginning to shift. 


American Notes 
Mr Byrnes Resigns 


The Truman Administration, which .is already facing the 


possibility of a distinctly sharper challenge from the Republican 


Party majority in Congress, at least on some issues of foreign 
policy, has this week suffered a heavy blow in the resignation 
of Mr James F. Byrnes as Secretary of State. On_ several 
occasions within the past year, Washington rumours have 
suggested the possibility of an early. retirement through ill-health, 
but the actual news brought a sense of shock, since it had been 
suggested in recent weeks that Mr Byrnes was especially anxious 
to complete his work on the satellite peace treaties by a visit 
to Moscow for the German and Austrian settlements. The corres- 
pondence, now released by President Truman, however, discloses 
that Mr Byrnes has for many months been anxious to put aside 
a burden that has no doubt pressed hardly upon his powers of 
physical endurance. 

The new Secretary of State will be General George Marshall 
who, at 66, is one year younger than Mr Byrnes. The General, 
who was Chief of Staff from 1939 to 1945, has since that time 
carried On the delicate mission of Special Ambassador to China 
where his patient exertions to secure any solid basis of agreement 
between the Chang Kai-shek Government and the Communist 
forces have so far proved unavailing. 


Congressional respect for General Marshall’s capacity found 
an immediate response in the Senate in the shape of a speedy and 
unanimous confirmation of the new appointment. As chairman 
of the Foreign Relations Committee, Senator Vandenberg called 
for this vote as a demonstration “that unity still prevails in 
respect of foreign policy,” a phrase which shows that Mr Truman 
has made a shrewd choice, and that, on major issues at least, 
there will be no break in bipartisan co-operation. The General, 
who has no direct links with party organisations, now stands in 
the direct line of succession to the Presidency, and has the ad- 
vantage of wide diplomatic contacts with Allied statesmen throwgh 
the war period. 

In many ways, however, the task of the new Secretary will 
be far more formidable than that of Mr Byrnes who is one of 
the few men in American history to have held high office in the 
executive, legislative, and judicial branches of government. He 
has been successively Congressman, Senator, Supreme Court 
Justice, Economic Stabiliser, War Mobiliser and Secretary of 
State, an experience that gave him an unrivalled knowledge of 
personalities and power in terms of the government machine. 
It is this experience which is now needed more than ever by the 
Truman Administration, for as Senator Vandenberg pointedly 
noted a short time ago, the State Department has scarcely begun 
to build a post-war policy in terms wider than the day-to-day 
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problems of the organisation of the United Nations, and the 
European treaties. 


* * * 


Truman to Congress 


First reactions from Washington suggest that the Presidential 
Message on the State of the Union had met with a relatively 
favourable reception from both parties. A year ago, it may be 
recalled, Mr Truman was endeavouring to enlist the support 
of the electorate against a still-Democratic Congress that had 
refused most of the domestic legislation for which the executive 
branch was seeking, and a sharp preface in the shape of a radio 
address brought angry comments from Congressmen—and further 
months of stalemate. This year, the tone of the Message, in 
deference to the dramatic change of party fortunes, was states- 
manlike and conciliatory, although initial comments on the Presi- 
dent’s proposals will soon be lost amid the clash of debates. 

On the labour programme, however, Mr Truman has clearly 
maintained his earlier opposition to the more stringent clauses 
of the Case Bill (which he vetoed in mid-summer) and which 
recently emerged again as the official basis for Republican Party 
action, under the lead of Senator Taft, as chairman of the Labour 
Committee. In short, although the President called for specific 
action against jurisdictional disputes and against “the use of force 
(by either party, to decide issues arising from existing contracts,” 
there was a general warning to Congressmen on the dangers of 
extremist moves against the general right of collective bargaining, 
coupled with new proposals for intervention by the Department 
of Labour in industrial disputes, and a repetition of earlier insis- 
tence upon the need for a broad extension of the social security 
system, housing progress, national health services, and a new 
minimum wage level. The dual responsibility of labour and 
management was stressed again in the proposal for a joint con- 
gressional committee to “examine the whole field of labour- 
management relations” and make specific recommendations not 
later than mid-March. The last recommendation is scarcely likely 
to appeal to the Republican majority which is eager to bring some 
more or less immediate curbs on labour power. 

It does not seem at all likely that the Republican majority wiil 
be prepared to confine near-term action to the limits suggested 
by the Presidential Message, and the scope for compromise 
between the two branches of government will hinge quite clearly 
upon the ability of the majority leaders to control their more 
exuberant members on the floor. The tactics now recommended 
by those seeking more stringent action include the provision of 
several short Bills touching upon specific problems—such as 
Senator Ball’s proposal to introduce one measure for outlawing 
the closed shop—and a final write-up of Committee proposals 
on the floor of both Houses. The Presidential veto on the Case 
Bill was, however, sustained by the exceedingly narrow majority 
of 5 in the House, and the effective limit on Republican ambitions 
remains the powerful attraction of the 1948 election rather than 
the renewal of deadlock through Presidential veto. 

Other domestic problems touched upon by the Message in- 
cluded the need for stabilising the price level, upon which Mr 
Truman was content to stress the problems ahead, the implicit 
pledge of a new bout of trust-busting activities, and a short 
note on fiscal policy covering the need for debt retirement as 
a claim prior to tax reductions. While the full Budget Message 
is not yet available on this side of the Atlantic, it is now known 
that the expenditure total suggested by the Bureau of the Budget 
will be far above initial Republican estimates, and that it will 
include recommendations for the re-enactment of the excise taxes 
repealed by the declaration of the “end of hostilities.” The 
majority party, already somewhat embarrassed by election pledges, 
will no doubt greet the full Message on fiscal affairs with some- 
thing more like their normally high spirits. 


* * * 


War Controls Ending 


By a special proclamation on December 31, President 
Truman announced the cessation of hostilities in World War II. 
The declaration covers the elimination of more than fifty emer- 
gency statutes, although it does not affect the Presidential war 
powers covered by the emergency proclamations made in 1939 
and 1941, or by the War Powers Acts of 1941 and 1942. A joint 
resolution of Congress will be necessary for the official termina- 
tion of war, as distinct from the cessation of hostilities, and this 
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will not follow until after the farmal ratification of the peace 
treaties. 

A majority of the emergency powers eliminated by Mr Truman’s 
declaration were of no great importance in the context of a peace- 
time economy, and many had been obsolete for months. The 
Lend-Lease Administrator, Mr Chester Lane, has also taken pains 
to emphasise that the declaration does not affect the Anglo- 
American agreement of 1944 covering the transfer of merchant 
shipping on Lend-Lease terms, since modified by the 1946 agree- 
ment on charges. These arrangements will remain in force for 
six months after the official termination of war. 

Two of the most important statutes now affected are the War 
Labour Disputes Act (known generally as the Smith-Connally 
Act) and the Act covering guaranteed farm prices. The Smith- 
Connally Act itself gave the executive the power to possess and 
operate manufacturing plants and mines, where output was in- 
terrupted by labour disputes, or other disturbances, and it will 
now expire on July 1 of this year. Until that time federal opera- 
tion of the bituminous mines may continue, but the government 
must then tuen back the mines to private ownership—unless 
Congress makes further provision—and it is now unable to extend 
its power of possession to other plants or mdustries. 

Farm price guarantees, under existing provisions, are assured 
for the 1948 harvest, but deferment of the proclamation by one 
day only would have brought another full year of support and 
covered a period in which farm incomes may well fall below 
war-inflated levels. Excise tax rates have also been repealed at 
an estimated cost of $1 billion or more. 

Such a proclamation could scarcely receive anything less than 
a formal welcome from the Republican majority which greeted 
the election result as a blanket authority for the repeal of all! 
emergency powezs. Since that time, however, a study of the 
position has revealed that the lapse of special powers may bring 
new dangers, and recent speeches have emphasisd the need for 
caution. The Republicans in both House and Senate were pre- 
paring studies to be submitted to their respective Judiciary Com- 
mittees in mid-February, but Mr Truman’s action has forestalled 
any decision by these bodies, and has left responsibility for any 
necessary legislation firmly in the hands of the Congressional 


majority. 
nee * * * 


Filibusters after Bilbo 


The “Bilbo filibuster,” which last week-end threatened to 
freeze the machinery of the Senate, was brought to an abrupt 
close after some hours of futile debate by a compromise arrange- 
ment made possible only by the acute illness of the Mississippi 
Senator. The move to unseat Mr Bilbo was made by a Demo- 
cratic Senator (Glen Taylor, of Idaho), and Republican support 
for the resolution was at once challenged by the southern bloc 
of Democrats, whose willingness to concede the general power 
of the Senate to expel any member was sharply qualified by a 
reluctance to extend the privilege to moves against Senator 
Bilbo. Fortunately, all parties found cause for common agree- 
ment in a resolution permitting the Senator to continue in receipt 
of his salary and expense allowances, while denying his right to 
renew the oath of office or to vote in respect of the charges 
brought against him by two Senate Committees. Senator Bilbo 
will later be permitted to defend himself against these charges. 
Last week he was anxious to leave Washington for surgical treat- 
ment, and it is believed that his illness may not allow him to 
resume office. 

The “Bilbo truce,” however, contains at least the threat of 
another filibuster at a later stage, and it is not surprising that 
responsible Senators are in favour of one more move to challenge 
the anarchy of senatorial debate. Shortly after the November 
elections, a small group of Republican Senators gave notice that 
they would demand a revision of the “cloture” rule, under 
which it is now necessary to secure the support of two-thirds of 
the Senators present. When that support is given, subsequent 
speeches—on any Bill or any amending clause—are limited to 
one hour. 

The change in the Senate rules could be made by a simple 
majority vote. But so jealous are Senators of the power bestowed 
by unlimited eloquence that it seems to be unlikely that such a 
vote can be obtained. The “cloture rule” itself is thirty years 
old, and has been applied on not more than six occasions. The 
Roosevelt majorities were never large enough to secure the limita- 
tion of Senate debates, and the LaFollette-Monroney Committee, 
which framed the Congressional Reorganisation Act of 1946, was 
specifically forbidden, by its terms of reference, from interference 
with the rule. 

The power of filibuster has, in recent years, been very largely 
the weapon of the Southern Democrats in their, defence of poll 
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taxes, lynch law, etc.—at one time last year it threatened the 
loan to Britain. But it is by no means the preserve of the Demo- 
cratic Party. The move now comes most strongly from the new 
Republican majority anxious to prevent a dual power of veto on 
its legislative programme. But the last filibuster—against moves 
to end the filibuster—remains as a very formidable barrier to 
Overcome. 
* * * 


Ford-Ferguson 


Detroit is anticipating some sharp changes in the farm 
implement industry to follow from the recent decision by the 
Ford Motor Co. to break with Harold Ferguson, inventor of the 
tractor which has attracted widespread publicity on both sides 
of the Atlantic, and manufacture of which is controlled in this 
country by Standard Motors. 

Ferguson mechanism gives hydraulic control from the saddle, 
and by transferring the weight and drag of the implement, 
eliminates the need for a heavy tractor. In the United States, 
association with Ford has given the Ferguson tractor a relatively 
favourable position for steel supplies ; in this country aluminium 
is replacing steel to a large extent. The Ford-Ferguson combine 
started before war began in Europe and by 1941 was taking 20 
per cent of total US tractor sales. Over the last year, it has 
operated without any labour troubles, and is believed to have 
gained second place. 

The Ferguson company at present owns no plant. The tractor 
itself is produced by the Ford plant, while Ferguson has a 
number of sub-contracting plants for implement manufacture and 
its own distribution channels. In 1947, both companies will be 
making tractors, though the situation is complicated by Fer- 
guson’s lack of equipment for direct manufacture, and on the 
other hand by the many patent claims attaching to both tractors 
and implements. 

The general impression seems to be that Ford Motor, which 
has been making extremely heavy weather during the long period 
of low automobile production, is now determined to make an 
all-out bid for a very promising US market. In the pre-war 
years, farm implement and tractor production altogether averaged 
not more than about $450 million yearly. War demands for 
track-layers, and for essential farm needs, pushed the annual 
market well above $1 billion in 1944 and 1945, and while 
much of this non-agricultural market has now been lost, the 
dollar volume of business is expected to remain at much higher 
levels than in the pre-war years. Farm wage rates have given a 
new impetus to the mechanisation of smaller farm units, and 
while the number of tractors operated over the country is now 
rather less than 2 million, the Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
forecasts a 3 million level by 1950. 


Shorter Notes 


By informal contact, Washington is still endeavouring to per- 
suade Moscow that early negotiations for a settlement of the 
$11 billion Lend-Lease account will pave the way for expanding 
trade, plus dollar credits. The Soviet Union has given no reply 
to two formal requests for such talks, but in the closing days of 
December the diplomatic position had improved to an extent 
that allowed agreement between the two countries on the resump- 
tion of trade talks next year. The Commerce Department esti- 
mates urgent Soviet needs for US products at $200 million yearly, 
and Moscow has agreed to admit American purchasing agents in 
order to stimulate reciprocal trade. The issue of large-scale dollar 
credits remains a formidable obstacle, however, with Export Bank 
facilities now very limited, with the World Bank not yet ready to 
accommodate its initial list of borrowers, and with Congress un- 
willing to extend commitments abroad, and least of all to Soviet 
Russia. 

* 


In order to mobilise public support for the International Trade 
Organisation, the State Department is organising a series of meet- 
ings in major cities in February and March. They will be in- 
formal assemblies, designed to give all interested groups an oppor- 
tunity to present their views, and thus pave the way for the re- 
sumption of work by the Preparatory Committee on Trade and 
Employment, which is to meet again in Geneva on April 8. 
While the Administration is decidedly conscious of the opposi- 
tion that will arise when the full Trade Charter is submitted to 
Congress (presumably in 1948) officials are now emphasising that 
the outburst of denunciation which has followed the November 
elections is by no means entirely representative of Republican 
Party designs, and is definitely misleading in its assessment of the 
views now taken by influential industrial, farm, and labour 
organisations. 
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What IS a SPEEDBIRD? 
@ The Speedbird is a symbol — the emblem of B.O.A.C. 


@ The Speedbird is a route — 72,104 miles of routes, linking 
5 continents. across the world. 
@ The Speedbird is-a plane — any aircraft operated by B.O.A.C. 


@ And, above all, the Speedbird symbolises an ideal — the 
determination to place B.O.A.C. ahead of the world’s air lines 
and to keep it there by unceasing improvement. 


=~ 
B-0-A- 


BRITISH OVERSEAS AIRWAYS CORPORATION IN ASSOCIATION WITH QANTAS 
EMPIRE AIRWAYS, SOUTH AFRICAN AIRWAYS, TASMAN EMPIRE AIRWAYS 


Speedbird Routes across the World 

CANADA ° U.S.A ° MIDDLE EAST ° SOUTH, 
EAST AND WEST AFRICA ° INDIA ° FAR EAST 
AUSTRALIA * NEW ZEALAND 








The. Book of the 
‘BRITAIN CAN MAKE IT’ EXHIBITION 


DESIGN 46 ‘ 


Containing reviews by 27 experts of every aspect 
of modern design that affects you and your 
home, and an epilogue by 


BERNARD SHAW 
The work of the best British designers is fully 
illustrated by 
365 PHOTOGRAPHS 
of articles in the Exhibition 


Published for the Council of Industrial 
Design. From all booksellers or direct pene A 
from H.M. Stationery Office, London, 
Edinburgh, Manchester, Cardiff 


6/- 
(postage 6d.). NET 


OVER 50,000 COPIES ALREADY SOLD 
en 

















BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 


Incorporated with Limited Liability in U.S.A. 


HEAD OFFICE: NEW YORK 
WALL STREET 


SIXTEEN 





EXECUTOR AND TRUSTEE FACILITIES 
are offered by 


heii, 
Pray 
PNP rps, 
Ftp pee 
’ 


LONDON OFFICE 
26 OLD BROAD STREET, E.C.2. 


Complete Banking: facilities for the transact- 
ion of Axglo-Amc::can and international 
business on behalf of Firms and Individuals 


Bankers Trustee and Executor Company Ltd. 











CUTTING-OIL THAT 
CAN’T CATCH FIRE 


IX alarge factory fires were constant- 

ly occurring due to the cutting-oil 
on a_ high-speed quartz-cutting 
machine catching fire. Iodine was 
added to the oil. The fires ceased. 


Few elements serve mankind in 
such a variety of ways as iodine. It 
is used in heat-sensitive and germi- 
cidal paints, X-ray analysis, dyes, 
insecticides, infra-red and_three- 
dimensional photography, bacteri- 







and textile technology. A vast 


uses and potentialities of iodine in 
Medicine, Agriculture and Industry 
has accumulated since iodine was 
discovered 135. years ago. This 
information is recorded, collated 
and kept constantly up-to-date by 
the Iodine Educational Bureau. 

A fully qualified consultant staff 
is ready to assist with professional, 
research and development prob- 
lems. No charge is made for the 


freely available to users and 


cidal detergents, paper, glass _ zl S) Bureau’s services. They are 


store of technical data on the 






potential users of %dine. 


lodine Educational Bureau 


“~\ STONE HOUSE, BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2 
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THE WORLD OVERSEAS 





Crisis: in the Rice: Empire 


(From Our Paris Correspondent) 


A FEW weeks after the British began to evacuate Indonesia, 
and at a moment when negotiations for an independent India 
seemed to have taken another step forward, when Mr. Attlee was 
telling the House of Commons that the development of self-govern- 
img institutions in Burma would advance pari passu with those of 
India, the French Government, by way of clear contrast, had 
ordered another 75,000 troops to proceed to Indo-China and 
warned all combat troops to'be prepared to go. British and 
French policies were seldom at greater variance. Since the 

‘fortunes of “independence movements” in South-Eastern Asia 
must react upon each other the background of the Indo-Chinese 
war seems worth careful examination. 

The French conquered the Annamese empire, which stretched 
in lush and antique opulence for nearly a thousand miles. of 
coastline from the southern,frontiers.of China to: Saigon and the 
rich estuary of the Mekong river. The conquest was not made 
without difficulty and much expense of blood and treasure. The 
aspirations of the Annamese to regain their independence, or at 
least a measure of sélf-government, prompted them to armed revolt 
‘from. time to time, and early in 1941 the Viet-Minh (Annamese 
‘League for Independence) was formed. Its activities against the 
Japanese were widespread, and its leaders were in touch with 
‘Allied forces. Long before the end of the war it was clear that 
‘post-war French policy would have to reckon with Viet-Minh 
‘on new terms. The old colonialism, propped up for so long on 
‘French bayonets, must be displaced by a more generous and 
progressive approach to Annamese nationalism. 


In spite of these developments, the policy of General de ‘Gaulle 
and his Ministers was to assert, as soon as possible, the greatest 
possible French authority in Indo-China. Yet conditions were not 
easy. It had been laid down that the Japanese in Indo-China 
would be dealt with by the British, American and French south 
of the 16th parallel of latitude, and by the Chinese north of that 
line. In Cochin-China and Southern Annam the French effected 
their reoccupation after Viet-Minh in those areas had been dealt 
a fairly severe blow by other Allied troops. Even so, General 
Leclerc’s expeditionary force was in action for several months— 
and to this day guerrillas are still active in Cochin-China. 

North of the 16th parallel, where the Chinese showed every 
sign of having come to stay, the situation was very different. 
Having failed to set up a puppet government of their own in 
Tongking and Northern Annam, the Chinese settled down to a 
benevolent toleration of Viet-Minh. Dr. Ho Chi Minh and his 
friends grew strong upon this benevolence. When the occupation 
came to its scheduled end, and it was time for the Chinese to 
withdraw, the French were thus faced with a double problem in 
Tongking and Northern Annam. The Chinese must be persuaded 
to get out; and the Annamese to accept once again the blessings 
of French occupation. 


The March Agreement 


For General Leclerc, under orders to reoccupy the northern 
regions as soon as possible, time pressed hard. He knew from 
his naval staff that he must land his troops early in March or not 
at all, for months must elapse after that before ships could pass 
up the river to Haiphong, the only serviceable port of Tongking. 
And months later it might be too late. A study of available evi- 
dence brings one to an inevitable conclusion that the famous 
agreement of March 6, 1946, by which France recognised the 
Republic of Viet-Nam (Tongking and Annam, but not Cochin- 
China) and promised a referendum in Cochin-China, was prompted 
primarily by a wish to avoid Annamese opposition to a landing 
early in March. 

What happened afterwards bears out this view. Already at the 
conference at Dalat, in Cochin-China, held in April to prepare 
for the transformation of the March 6th Agreement into a regular 


treaty between France and Viet-Nam, the differing interpretations 


placed upon the Agreement by the French and Annamese were 


‘strongly marked. The Dalat Conference failed. The scene was 


transferred to Fontainebleau. Once more there was the same 
clear-cut conflict: the French wanted to codify merely the out- 
ward forms of independence, while retaining the substance of their 
own authority ; the Annamese, clinging to their aspirations and 


‘their Agreement, demanded the conten: as well as the form. 


Although the failure of negotiations at Fontainebleau was covered 
by signature of a modus vivendi, it was clear that the breach in 
understanding and intention was wider than ever. 


The background of the hostilities which flared into open wnilere 
on Decembér 19th is therefore one of deep misunderstanding and 
inflamed suspicion. To the Annamese, aware that the French 


military authorities in Tongking were gradually extending their 


garrisons and: improving their tactical positions, ‘and convinced 
that the French Government: had little or no intention of award- 


50 100 1590 200 
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ing them the independence and self-government they thought to 
be their right, the decision of Paris to send Admiral Thierry 
d’Argenlieu back to his post at Saigon may well have been the 
last straw. In him they had learnt to see their bitter opponent. 
Putting together what they believed to be two and two—the 
return of Admiral d’Argenlieu, the ordering of another 75,000 
troops to Indo-China, the failure to arrange a referendum in 
Cochin-China, the persistence in forming a puppet government at 
Saigon—the Government of Dr. Ho Chi Minh appears to have 
concluded that their last hope of survival rested in timely resist- 
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ance. Hence the attack of December roth and the war which has — 


followed. 


Divided French Opinion 


French opinion is far from united on policy towards Viet-Nam. 
The Right—and this includes the MRP, anxious no doubt to assert 
their continued loyalty to General de Gaulle—see in Ho Chi Minh 
and his colleagues a band-of revolutionaries whose suppression 
would rapidly give way to an agreement between France and 
“reasonable Annamese leaders.” This means that a majority of 
the Assembly is in favour of a strong-arm policy, and would 
probably cause a Government which got rid of Admiral 
d@’Argenlieu to fall. The Communists in contrast, think that a 
far-reaching agreement with the Viet-Minh movement would 
enable France to retain her economic and cultural interests without 
further inconvenience and bloodshed. Midway between these 
two opposing views, the Socialists attempt to hold the balance. 
To mollify the first, M. Blum confirmed the tenure of Admiral 
d’Argenlieu and sent him back to Indo-China ; and to retain the 
support of the Communists (and also of a large number of his 
own followers) he despatched the Minister for Overseas Terri- 
tories, M. Marius Moutet, on a mission of peace and sweet 
reasonableness. As an additional make-weight, General Leclerc 
also went to Indo-China for “an inspection ”—perhaps because 
he is known to agree with the views neither of Admiral d’Argenlieu 
nor of M. Moutet. 

While the Socialists may be taken to doubt the efficacy of 
Admiral d’Argenlieu’s “ strong policy ” and to foresee only disaster 
in prolonged military operations against a well-armed movement 
with much experience of guerilla warfare, they are none the less 
committed to a reassertion of French supremacy. Informed people 
in Paris foretell the prosecution of military operations until the 
government of Dr Ho Chi Minh has disappeared or been displaced 
by other and less exacting Annamese. It would then be the réle 
of M. Moutet to check the militarists and to open negotiations with 
Ho Chi Minh’s successors. It was noted that a “ national front” 
of exiled Annamese was declared in Nanking, where a number of 
Ho Chi Minh’s opponents are living, three days after hostilities 
began. It has been an open secret that the French have long been 
seeking for Annamese who could be used to form an alternative 
government. And, once at Saigon, M. Moutet lost no time in 
meeting the French-installed Cochin-China government of Dr 
Hoach. It remains to be seen whether the authority and influence 
of Viet-Minh is powerful enough to frustrate a similar manoeuvre 
in the north. 

The crisis in the Annamese countries is only one aspect of a 
many-sided crisis which affects the whole French Empire. The 
idea of the Union Frangaise, proclaimed by the Constitution of the 
Fourth Republic as a commonwealth of free peoples united under 
the French flag, has little real significance to many Frenchmen. 
At best, it is a pale reflection of the British Commonwealth. Han- 
dicapped by the absence in their colonies of any peoples of French 
stock—of any potential dominions in the British sense of the word 
—the French have been brought abruptly against the insurgence 
of revolutionary movements in many parts of their Empire. It 
is a measure of their embarrassment that they have suspected 
foreign intervention wherever French authority is threatened— 
British in Syria and the Lebanon, American in Tongking, British 
again in North Africa. It is reasonable, in any case, that the 
French colonial authorities should fear that the example of the 
Viet-Minh will be copied by other independence movements in 
other French territories. In Tunisia the Destour, in Algeria the 
followers of Messali Hadj, and in Morocco the Sultan and his 
faithful, might need little encouragement to tread a more aggres- 
sive path. It seems clear that the fortunes of many besides the 
Annamese may turn upon the events of the coming weeks. 


Czechoslovakia in 1946 


[BY OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT RECENTLY IN CZECHOSLOVAKIA] 


CoMPARISONS between countries are interesting, instructive and 
misleading. Yet there are certain valuable parallels between 
Britain and Czechoslovakia. One is each country’s dependence 
upon external trade, the other is the comparative stability of their 
political regimes over the last twelve months, notwithstanding 
that each, in their several ways, is passing through a change that 
can properly be described as revolutionary. 

The Czech trade for the first ten months of 1946 are shown 
in the chart (CSR, Czechoslovak Republic). Their trends are en- 
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couraging. True, as in Britain to-day prices form a misleading’ 
basis for comparison with the pre-war position, but the Czechs’ 
themselves are at pains to point out the following facts. First, the 

population of the country is some 3,000,000 (about 20 per cent) 
less than it was in 1938. Further, the expelled Germans were 
largely industrial workers with the result that a 20 per cent overall 
loss of productive capacity is no more than what can be expected 
on this account alone. In fact, they claim production is now 
running at something like 80 per cent of its pre-war volume. 

Trade returns show a healthily wide distribution of foreign 


trade. The ten months’ figures of trade with their major customers) 
are as follows: 


Imports Exports 
(values in o00’s of Czech crowns). 

NPI oo cco n oc casas to cecearesd sved-aces $22,100 1,249,447 
eM 82080 5802S ne oe ceeds 777,682 1,562,231 
United States ............ uo watuecauete 467,437 713,233 
oP a ee §40,244 270,328 
555 csc oa izivndgeeeateseecs 320, 798,254 
PMNS oo. 8 cane con secateses 693,567 758,082 
ME es aia gece esesasuaied 342,237 §46,701 
IROCUROTIONOS © © oo occccees cccccogsscacesee 335,272 §10,228 


Poland, largely for political reasons, appears low down on the list, 
with imports of 18,634,000 kcs and exports of 114,814,000 kcs' 


FOREIGN TRADE CSR 
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respectively. The Czechs emphasise, from these figures, that 
trade with the USSR is only a small percentage of their external 
trade (on the ten months the respective percentages of the total 
are: imports 11} per cent and exports 12 per cent). But the 
figures are a little misleading because much of the trade with 
Germany and Austria is on Russian account (similarly some is on 
American and British accounts). 

Politically, like the rest of the world, Czechoslovakia can look 
back on 1946 with a feeling that it might well have been worse. 
There are so many countries in Europe, where the graph of 
political confidence still points downwards that Czechoslovakia 
has every reason to be proud of one that on balance still appears 
to mount. There are many factors which contribute to this 
stability. One is that both Czechs and Slovaks are peoples con- 
scious of their unity as a nation. They are not yet one people— 
and therein lies danger for the future—but they have similar 
languages, similar traditions and, at bottom, a preference for asso~ 
ciation with each other as opposed to association with—most prohe 
ably followed by subjection to—any other people in Europe. The 
unity of the Czech people was the prime cause of the formation 
of the National Front Government during the war. The cemeng 
then made still binds together Communist and Conservative. 
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Another factor is the personality of President Benes. He is, in 
the eyes of the people, their naticnal leader, and all parties are 
conscious of that. No party would, therefore, lightly embark on 
any course of action which might call down on them his condem- 
nation or disapproval. Another element making for stability has 
been the comparatively close relations between Communists and 
Social Democrats. When they work together, they muster two- 
thirds of the people behind them. Nor do all the concessions 
have to come from the Social Democrats. 

Finally, there is the Two-Year Plan itself, which came officially 
into force on the first of this month. It is backed by all parties. 
The plan, or something of its kind, is essential to the recovery 
of the nation, and all parties have sufficient care for their country 
to desire it to succeed. Thus, until its success, or failure, is 
beyond doubt, each of them will be reluctant to jeopardise its 
progress by political disagreement at the centre. 


Party Tactics 


The National Front in the Czechoslovak Government does not 
mean that each party has abandoned its beliefs or its interests, 
or that it is content to accept passively everything that its 
opponents propose. The more usual result is that the arguments 
and the negotiation of compromises are carried out behind the 
scenes. In December the question of annual holidays for 1947 
arose. The Communists wanted May Day and Stalin’s birthday 
to be public holidays. The Catholics were concerned to celebrate 
some of the more established saints. In Britain there would have 
been public argument. In Czechoslovakia, the arguments were 
behind closed doors and the result, a compromise, was announced 
with the bland air of one who implies that there never could 
have been a dispute over such a straightforward thing as that. 
Nor are the traditional methods of party warfare lacking. There 
is a good and healthy capacity for argument between the four 
parties, but they still act on the assumption that there must be 
one Government and no Opposition. To the mind of a man 
from Britain, this theory is not attractive. It does seem to deprive 
the man in the street of what the Englishman considers to be 
his natural right, to agitate for Government action for his benefit 
individually, not only as a party member or trade unionist. 

This political unity does not extend to Slovakia in anything 
like the same degree. There the left polled only. 30 per cent 
of the votes in the general election, the right 60 per cent. One 
result of this division is that, compared with the Czechs, the 
Slovaks are being pampered. Over half the new capital ex- 
penditure of an industrial nature proposed under the Two-Year 
Plan will be spent»in Slovakia. The bulk of the machinery 
dismantled from the surplus ex-German factories in the Czech 
border-lands goes thither. Such a policy has two ends, the 
immediate one of damping down the Slovak impatience at losing 
their war-time independence and prosperity, the other of making 
the Slovaks more industrialised and so, ex hypothesi, more 
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socialistic. But in the meantime, relations between Czechs and 
Slovaks are bound to suffer minor, and probably vociferous, 
strains. 


But, at base, the emotion which holds together the Czech 
peoples is fear of Germany. It is also the emotion which makes 
them look towards the East rather than to the West. The Czechs 
do not suffer from illusions. Their history and seven years of 
occupation do not encourage that failing. They have driven out 
three million Germans from lands they had occupied for genera- 
tions, and the German nature is not forgiving. The problein 
of the Germans in Czechoslovakia has been a cruel dilemma for 
the Czechs, but, after the conduct of the Sudeten Germans be. 
tween the wars, who can criticise their expulsion? Yet no one 
in Britain with any sense of how long the bitterness caused by 
the plantations in Ireland lasted can permit himself the illusion 
that the expulsions of 1946 are anything more than an end to a 
chapter. 


It is easy to talk about Czechcslovakia as a bridge between 
East and West, but the idea presented by the phrase is untrue. 
Czechosiovakia is interested in the West, culturally, socially, 
economically and aesthetically, but a bridge lies across a stream. 
Czechoslovakia is definitely on the eastern bank, Again, the 
main cause of this is fear, and in this case the fear is common 
to Czechoslovakia, USSR and Poland. All have despoiled 
Germany of what was once German, and in consequence all 
are watching with considerable anxiety, to see what happens 
in Germany. That is their common link and closest tie. 

These factors, however, affect all Europe. And, if the progress 
of the Republic in 1946 is to be judged fairly, it must be judged 
against the performances of the other affected countries, not 
against an ideal standard. By this comparison Czechoslovakia 
stands out remarkably. It has a political stability greater than 
that of France, Belgium, Italy or Greece. It has infinitely greater 
freedom of -political thought and expression than in any other 
country within the Russian orbit. Its people are as near to pre- 
war productivity as those of any other country. It is carrying 
out an economic experiment of far greater relative magnitude 
than Britain. Its finances are well managed—political experiments 
have not been permitted to disturb that field. Above all, it has 
self-confidence. It is s ing of an oasis in Central Europe 
and it is to be hoped that the oasis will spread rather than be 
engulfed by the desert from which it so vividly stands out. 


The Nyasaland Market 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN NORTHERN RHODESIA] 


Lire other Central and East African colonies, Nyasaland is at 
present experiencing severe shortages in the main items of native 








RECORDS and STATISTICS 


As will be seen from page 86 of this issue, the 
statistical section of The Economist has been reduced 
to a minimum of essential information. The recording 
and statistical service of The Economist is in future to be 
carried on in the 

RECORDS AND STATISTICS SUPPLEMENT TO 
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which is issued as a separate weekly publication. 


The second issue of Records and Statistics, which is pub- 
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trade. The African, after six years of expanding opportunities 
for employment, rising wages, record prices for economic crops, 
and an unprecedented flow of money from abroad, largely due 
to the Askaris’ remittances and gratuities, has more money at 
his disposal than ever before, and less opportunity to spend it. 
The result is a strong suppressed demand which only awaits the 
release of the wanted goods to become effective. 


All this is a well-known and common problem in East Africa. 
What is not known is the actual strength of the suppressed demand. 
Considerable sums of money have disappeared from circulation in 
Nyasaland. It has been suggested that the amount of cash lying 
hoarded in the floors of African huts and similar hiding places 
may be about three-quarters of a million pounds more than the 
toial value of imports in 1939 and roughly equivalent to total 
ordinary Government revenue in 1945. Nyasaland Africans appear 
to have been made relatively wealthy by the compulsory savings 
forced upon them by wartime shortages, but any attempt to 
estimate the size of their suppressed demand is difficult. It is 
impossible to assess the changes in tastes which have been brought 
atout by the war, but which have failed so far to materialise. 
Nobody could predict, for example, the influence on future 
demand of the Askaris, who have returned with a stock of clothing 
—greatcoat, boots, sweaters, etc.—far exceeding in quantity and 
quality anything they have ever possessed before, and who have 
memories of a diet which included meat every day. Whether these 
men will ever accept as normal the national average of under 3 Ib. 
of meat a year, or will be content, when their present stock of 
Army clothing is exhausted, to shiver their way through the cold 
season in cotton shirt and shorts, and perhaps a thin pullover, 
remains to be seen. On the face of it, it seems likely that when 
peacetime conditions of supply are restored, and if money incomes 
permit, the African will aspire to a standard of living far higher 
than anything he has previously envisaged. 


It may be possible, however, if we ignore these unknown 
quantities, to form an idea of the volume of suppressed demand 
for some of the major items of native trade. In normal times the 
Nyasaland African spends the bulk of his cash income on imported 
manufactured goods—especially on clothing. This is because ail 
but a negligible few of African producers or wage-earners have a 
garden of their own in which are produced sufficient staple foods 
to subsist. Even the few who are too far from their homes to 
share in the family output and have no nearby plot of their own 
are often fed, and always housed, by their employers, so that the 
first call on their cash wage is the other main necessity of life— 
clothing. After this need has been satisfied they can turn to 
the luxuries, such as fish, meat, tobacco, bicycles and sewing- 
machines. 


As an index of the African consumption of manufactured goods, 
it is interesting to trace the trend in imports of five significant 
classes of goods. They are: cotton piece goods, cotton blankets, 
shirts, singlets, and underwear, bicycles, and sewing-machines. 
The last two are luxury commodities, but it is fair to say that 
there are very few adult male Africans who have not a positive 
ambition to own a bicycle, and there are many who are saving 
for a sewing-machine. ‘The others are in constant universal 
demand. Together these five items accounted for over 50 per 
cent of the landed value (i.e. impert value plus duty) of all con- 
sumers’ goods imported in 1938.- The following table shows the 
quantities of these goods imported in recent years. 


TABLE J.—IMPoRTS OF PRINCIPAL AFRICAN TRADE Goops 1930-45 








Cotton Shirts, . ee 
Years piece Blankets Singlets, Bicycles M aes a 
Goods | Underwear er : 
Yards Nos. Doz. Nos. Nos. 
1930-34. av....... 9,513,346 $8,091 21,168 1,776 252 
1935-39 av. ..... 12,031,751 95,094 30,575 5,935 329 
Pe «cb bess «ee 12,386,611 69,687 36,390 11,895 320 
RS saks6s40es | 10,408,105 81,857 17,058 13,193 131 
, ee 13,050,943 85,553 30,096 10,176 115 
ME <.ilvcas sao 5.4 } 7,955,612 §1,271 19,275 5,933 107 
RT sn ills a o's | 7,663,909 25,022 16,638 4,438 183 
1944 cess... pe | 10,583,070 _ 107,353 9,347 4,763 213 
DE hiccexs shoe 11,022,430 77,622 9,223 4,702 336 


It is not easy to estimate a normal potential demand for any 
community whose cash income is increasing at the rate prevailing 
in Nyasaland. The import of bicycles, for example, increased 
nearly sevenfold between 1938 and 1940. Nevertheless, for the 
other four commodities it seems reasonable to accept the 1935-39 
average aS an indication of the normal rate of demand imme- 
diately before the war and to match the war supplies against this 


. Askaris. 
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to cbtain some idea of the volume of unsatisfied demand. For 
bicycles the demand in the last pre-war year, 1939, might be 
taken as normal. In the following table an estimate is made of 
the total net accumulated volume of unsati¢fied demand in each 
of these commodities over the period 1940-45. It allows for an 
annual increase corresponding to the increase in population, and 
accumulates the actual excess or deficit for each year over the 
estimated normal demand for that year. The first column gies 
the net amount by which supply fell short of demand calculated 
in this way, the second shows the value of the demand at 1945 
landed cost (import value plus duty). 


TABLE II.—EstTIMATED UNSATISFIED DEMAND FOR PRINCIPAL 
AFRICAN TRADE Goops 1940-45 





' 

| | Quantities |  Vittes 
me ear bie Saeiecamceea ake Ramee oe lion SRE aad ee 

| | 
Cotton pieve:- goods ...... b..ccscccclescs | Nos. | 19,546,000 | 1,272,000 
DUS aiSicclars oic.c du wnienreisiecle Malem Nos. 205,000 75,100 
RARE LEN loca sco elslaress sau hemtace | Doz 102,200 197,200 
RMN oasis 9. Odlesccs. 2:6 ie kinaerd me | Nos 33,100 204,009 
Sewimg machines .... 2.0000. Seieret Nos. 1,112 16,500 

| | 1,764,800 





Given that 1946 values are higher than 1945 values, it appears 
that if the African wanted to make good the deficits in his war- 
time consumption of these goods he would have to impgrt them 
to a total landed value of over £1,765,000. This is almost 2} 
times the total value of all imports in 1939. Adding a conservative 
wholesale and retail margin of one-third to this figure, we find that 
he would have to spend about £2,373,coo to remedy his lack of 
cotton piece goods, blankets, shirts, singlets and underwear, bi- 
cycles and sewing-machines alone. In any one year, therefore, 
if he were to try to bring his standard up to pre-war level and 
make good all his war-time deficiencies, he would have to spend 
at least three to four times as much as was spent on all imported 
goods in Nyasaland in 1939. 

The total value of African cash incomes earned before and 
during the war cannot at present be established with any degree 
of certainty, but it seems unlikely that cash earnings per head of 
the population have more than doubled, if, indeed, they have 
doubled. Opportunities for wage earning have increased by per- 
haps as much as §0 per cent. Average wages have risen by 
between 50 and roo per cent. The return on economic crops has 
been high. The average return per grower of Native Trust Land 
tobacco, which is the major African economic crop, averaged 
about £2 15s. over the period 1930-38 and £3 over the period 
1940-45. The average number of registered growers, however, 
had increased by nearly 50 per cent for the second period. Cotton 
growers’ profits, which fluctuated before the war, at No time during 
the war reached the level of 1935. Income from abroad was 
probably a major source of increased cash incomes, particularly 
if we include the family remittances and gratuities enjoyed by the 
Again, however, it is unlikely that it was more than 
doubled in the aggregate. 

If goods do become available at about pre-war prices there is 
no doubt that a strong volume of demand will become imme- 
diately effective. Even now there appears to be an accumulation 
of ready cash which will enable perhaps a third of the demand 
which war suppressed to be satisfied at present prices, as soon 
as the goods appear. On balance, however, it seems unlikely that 
the African will catch up on his war-time shortages, unless there 
is a further considerable rise in cash incomes, which seems un- 
likely in the immediate future, or unless there is a fall in the landed 
value of imports. 
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Lights of London 


tn 1807 PALL MALL BECAME | Through the Rothman 


the first London street to be | 


“lighted with smoke’’, as the 
new coal-gas illumination was 
called by the astonished 
crowds. 

Nowadays, Pall Mall is more 
widely associated with the 
fragrant smoke of Rothman 
cigarettes and tobaccos. 


Service, knowledgeable 
smokers in all parts of the 
kingdom are regularly sup- 
plied with our famous Pall 
Mall de Luxe cigarettes and 
other delectable blends. 

We regret that, temporarily, 
such pleasures must bereserved 
for registered customers only. 


OF PALL MALL 


THE BEST-KENOWN TOBACCONIST IN THE WORLD 





A Prime Minister speaks and Vesuvius erupts; a new oil shaft 


is sunk but a Channel swimmer remains afloat; Home Rails 


are dull but tomorrow the sun may shine... Night and day, 


minute by minute, the central telegraph station of Cable and 


Wireless is receiving the news red-hot, linking the hemi- 


spheres, feeding the press, breaking the old laws of space 


and time. 


CABLE AND WIRELESS 





Cable and Wireless Ltd., Electra House, Victoria Embankment, London, W.C.2 
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PRODUCTION PER MAN HOUR 





When a man starts to take pride in 





the importance of the work he does, 





his production rises - Can the process 





become collective now, as it widely did 





in time of War? «+ Films shown to all 





employees will explain to individuals the 





importance of their contribution to the Whole. 





For the production of such films, consult 
THE FILM PRODUCERS GUILD LIMITED 
Guild House - Upper St. Martin’s Lane - London, W.C.2. TEM 5420 
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THE BUSINESS WORLD 





Programme for Steel 


F all Britain’s many present shortages, three items are 

outstanding—coal, timber and steel. To a large extent, 
these shortages are interdependent. More coal exported would 
provide more imported timber. If more coal had been available 
last year, the output of steel could have been appreciably in- 
creased. And more timber would release steel, which at present 
has to be used as a timber substitute for pit props and window 
frames. All three are basic materials, for which the present 
demand wholly outstrips the supply. But of steel it can at least 
be said that the trend of supply is not declining. Indeed, 
the 1946 output can be provisionally put at 12,690,000 ingot 
tons, which is. within 2 per cent of the peacetime record 
of 12,984,000 ‘ingot tons reached in 1937; but for the. coal 
shortage, last year’s output would have neared the all-time 
tecord of 13,221,000 ingot tons produced in 1939. 

The diagram below shows in simple form the course of steel 
output and supplies in this country from 1937 to 1945. To 
these figures are added reasonably close estimates for 1946, 
based on the experience of the first ten months of the year, 
and a necessarily more conjectural series of estimates for the 
current year. The charts show home production plus imports, 
and home deliveries plus exports—differences between the 
two totals being accounted for by increases in or withdrawals 
from stocks, at least in earlier years. During the current year, 
the industry expects to produce between 13 and 134 million 
ingot tons of steel—thus rivalling the 1939 record—and it 
could produce, given sufficient fuel, transport and scrap, per- 
haps 134 million tons. In fact, production last year. suffered 
to the extent of half a million tons owing to shortage of fuel, 
and although steel stands high in the full priority list, it is 
unlikely to get more coal this year than it did last. Hence the 
importance of conversion to oil-fired steel furnaces, which by 


the end of this year should be using a million tons of oil 
annually in substitution for 2-2} million tons of coal. 

’ Given the fact that British steel-making capacity was not 
increased during the war—for sensible strategic reasons—the 
attainment of such output figures in 1947 would be quite a 
creditable achievement. But that is not to say that it will 
satisfy the present demand for steel. The Government has 
already recognised that steel exports in 1947 must be further 
cut, after the drastic reduction which took place last spring. 
The export figures during the latter part of 1946 showed the 
cumulative effect of the refusal of export steel orders. As for 
1947, it is doubtful if as much as one million ingot tons of 
steel will be shipped abroad, compared with two and a half 
times that amount last year. When allowance is made for the 
drawing of 250,000 tons from Government stocks, the total 
supply of steel available for home consumption in 1947 should 
be about 133 million tons compared with slightly over 
II million tons in 1946. 

It may be inferred from these figures that the projected 
volume of imports of steel this year amounts to no more than 
750,000 tons, compared with rather over 500,000 tons in 1946. 
Gone—at least for the present—are the hopes of last autumn 
for imports of 2 million tons of American steel in the second 
half of this year. Instead, Britain will have to make do with 
steel imports at about the lowest pre-war level, drawing sup- 
plies from as far afield as Canada and Australia, and hoping for, 
rather than confidently expecting, some recovery in Continental 
supplies of semi-finished steel. The loss of exports which 
follows the diversion of supplies to the home market is a serious 
blow to the export drive—and it also affects steel producers’ 
profits, for they will be sacrificing an export differential of 
approximately £2 per ton on about 14 million tons of output. 
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But by this means, the home market, with 13} million ingot 
tons, will be much better supplied than it was before the war 
—indeed, it will receive only 15 per cent less than it did in 
the peak war year, 1943, when supplies were augmented by 
big lend-lease imports, and the armament drive was in full 
swing. 

On paper, it would certainly seem that the steel consuming 
industries should get practically as much steel as they can 
use during 1947—taking account of shortages of coal, trans- 
port, materials and labour which they themselves may have 
to meet. Taking motor-cars as one example, if the first 
quarter’s steel allocation is maintained during 1947, the 
industry should be able to produce 400,000 cars this year, 
compared with the recent rate of rather over 300,000 per 
annum. But this overall picture is blemished by a number 
of doubts. Particular types of special steels are hard to obtain, 
and will remain so this year. Again, the pipe lines in steel 
have long since been drained dry ; there are no stocks to act 
as a buffer to meet any temporary dislocation of supplies. 

Most important of all, the total tonnage which is produced 
by the steel industry is distributed, not by the industry, but 
by quarterly decisions of the Government’s Raw Materials Com- 
mittee. This system gives “lump sum” allocations to the 
various sponsoring departments, who then make steel available 
on “M” forms to individual applicants. In other words, the 
allocation system is based, not on the requirements of individual 
industries taken in their entirety, but on the requirements of 
individual users for the manufacture of individual end products. 
It means that the allocation of steel—as of other scarce materials 
—is still being conducted, eighteen months after the end of 
hostilities, on the same basis as it was during the war. Then the 
“end product ” system was completely justified by the planning 
of war output ; there were three dominant users who determined 
what those end products should be. But the peacetime problem 
is far more detailed and complex. To base the allocations on 
“end use ” means, in effect, that there is no objective criterion 
by which the allocations between different industries taken as a 
whole can be determined, because any one industry may have 
to turn to a number of sponsoring departments in order to 
seek supplies of raw materials for the manufacture of different 


parts of its output. 
x 


The fate of particular users of steel in this process of 
quarterly queueing must therefore be uncertain. Nor is there 
any necessary guarantee that some industries will not, by mere 
chance, get more favourable treatment than others. The 
answer to this situation appears to be two-fold. The first is a 
revision of the method of allocation, so that planning of raw 
materials by reference to the total requirements of different 
industries can be made more logical and expeditious. The 
second is a rapid increase in supplies, so that all demands can 
be satisfied. Under present conditions of demand, the very 
suggestion of the possibility of a buyers’ market sounds positively 
Utopian. In steel, at any rate, it is necessary to plan for a 
permanent increase in the volume of home demand, and new 
capacity is under construction which should in due course 
provide an increase in output of two million tons. With the 
formation of the Steel Board last June, applications for licences 
for the erection of new steel capacity (which had been held up 
for many months previously) have been freely granted. Some 
of the important projects which are at present under construc- 
tion, or are being. run in, are listed below. These schemes do 
mot include the major projects which were described in the 
British Iron and Steel Federation’s plan for post-war develop- 
ment : — 

New rod mill (Richard Johnson and Nephew); new cold 
reduction reversing strip mill (John Summers); new blast 


furnaces (Consett Iron Co.); modifications to tube plant 
(Stewarts and Lloyds); iron foundry fitting shop (Whitehead 
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Iron and Steel) ; electrolytic tinning line (Richard Thomas and 
Baldwins) ; new steel melting shop (United Steel—Appleby- 
Frodingham) ; blast furnace and steel furnace developments 
(John Lysaght—Scunthorpe) ; new ore unloading plant (Dorman, 
Long) ; blast furnaces (Clyde Ironworks) ; and blast furnaces 

(Guest Keen Baldwins—Margam). 

If the present output estimates are achieved during 1947, 
steel production should run very close to practical capacity. 
The industry is relatively well placed for manpower, and its 
labour relations remain good. Presumably the projected in- 
crease of 2 million tons of new output coud be obtained with 
little or no increase in its labour supply. There are, however, 
certain sections of the industry where manpower is short and 
where new recruitment is lagging badly—in particular, the 
South Wales tinplate mills. The only solution—apart from the 
introduction of Polish labour after suitable training as a tem- 
porary expedient—is the building of new plants. 

It is difficult to detect that the Steel Board has so far made 
any practical difference to the speed at which the industry’s 
reconstruction plan is going forward. It was possible to criticise 
that plan on a number of points ; it seemed a leisurely pro- 
gramme, stretching over 7} years, and it showed some tender- 
ness for the location of existing plants—though in that respect, 
the Federation was hardly doing more than conform to the 
Government’s views on the location of industry and to its 
policy for the Development Areas. In fact, the Steel Board 
shows ali the signs of developing into a hybrid, lacking the 
technical resources of the industry, and invested with the 
appearance rather than the reality of power by the Government. 
Its relations with the industry are conducted on the theoretical 
and unreal assumption that the question of nationalisation is not 
in issue. It has no responsibility for drawing up any national- 
isation schemes—indeed, that was the express condition on 
which the industry was prepared to co-operate with the Board. 
But the industry has also admitted the need for public control 
over its policy, and the present situation contains the risk that 
the functions of the Steel Board may be mistaken for effective 
public supervision, instead of being—as they mainly are—the 
working of a rubber stamping machine. 


% 


In this present period of interregnum—while the steel industry 
is hopeful that it has escaped nationalisation, and the Govern- 
ment think that they have put up a politically acceptable form of 
public control—the real questions of steel policy are still 
drifting. In word, at any rate, the Government have not abated 
any of their original intention to nationalise the industry. But 
neither have they disclosed any indication of how it is to be 
done—whether by wholesale or partial acquisition or by the 
appointment of Government directors on Anglo-Iranian lines. 
Their objective should be to cause the minimum of dislocation 
through change in ownership as will be compatible with effective 
public control. That minimum stops a long way short of com- 
plete acquisition of the industry by the State. On these crucial 
issues, minds will have to be made up during the coming 
months. The discussion of steel policy earlier last year showed 
all too clearly that the Government had done no detailed 
technical thinking about the industry. That deficiency, no 
doubt, has been partially rectified since—which is as well, since 
the Government stands committed in principle to steel nation- 
alisation, and presumably intends to legislate at some future 
date. Meanwhile, the need is for steel now, and it is some 
encouragement that anticipated output in 1947 may be so near 
the peak. But before very long, the public will need some 
tangible assurance either that the steel industry itself is to go 
forward rapidly with its own development scheme, or that the 
Government wil! be sufficiently instructed technically to produce 
their own improvement of it. The present unreal phase should, 
in the interest of the public and of the industry alike, be ended 
as soon as possible. 
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Market Tremers 


This week, unlike last, investors have recognised the existence 
of a coab problem. But it is still a very minor affair in their 
caleulations. By the end of last week the Financial Times’ index 
of industrial ordinary shares had reached a new “high” at 136.5 
(July 5, 1935 = 100), and the subsequent reaction has done no 
more than round off the figure to 136.0. There is no suggestion 
here of a sharp cut in industrial earning power arising from inter- 
rupted fuel suppiies. Even in the textile group, where fuel short- 
ages have been well publicised, the recent falls have been a matter 
of a few coppers. It is an extraordinary demonstration of the im- 
passivity of present-day markets. They are moved neither by 
raw materials shortages at home, nor by the uncertain prospects 
in the United States, nor by Britain’s prospective difficulties on 
external account in a year or two. 

The sustaining factor, of course, is the Chancellor’s monetary 
policy. Fhe repayment of Local Loans has provided yet another 
illustration of the leverage exerted by uninvested cash, for if the 
course of equity shares at the beginning of this week was some- 
what chequered, there was no mistakjng the purposeful march of 
the Funds. The next stage in the cheap money programme will 
be the start of dealings in the 2} per cent Treasury Stock (1975 
or after) mext Monday. Present expectations are that the new 
stock, which will be dealt in, like earlier tap issues, on an ex- 
interest basis, will open at a price which, after allowance for the 
interest factor, would be equivalent to a fractional premium. It 
will no doubt be the authorities’ ambition to secure that the stock 
improves on the projected opening price of 99} ex-interest towards 
par ; granted that success, Mr Dalton will be able to mark another 
milestone on his road to cheapness and prosperity. It should at 
least ensure prosperity for the greatest beneficiaries from his cheap 
money policy—the members of the London Stock Exchange. 

Meanwhile, the investment problem for those who are con- 
cerned with maintaining a reasonable level of net income, and 
are not in search of speculative profits, remains as acute as ever. 
The latest calculations of the Actuaries Investment Index (of 
which extracts ere given in Records and Statistics) give the measure 
of the problem. On a mixed holding of industrial debentures it 
is impossible to secure more than 3.52 per cent, while the average 
yield on representative preference shares is 3.70 per cent. And 
these figures are averages. When it is possible to deal in first-class 
debentures and preference stocks—and it daily becomes a matter 
of increasing difficulty—the yields obtainable are commonly lower 
than the averages suggest. 


x x 2 


Another 200 Million Dollars 


The United States Treasury announced last Monday that 
Britain had drawn a further $200 million on the $3,750 million 
line of credit, bringing the total utilisation to date to $800 million. 
Commenting on this operation, British officials in the United 
States have admitted that the credit was being drawn upon 
“considerably imore rapidly” than was expected. Explaining this 
high rate of drawing, the same official quarters are reported to 
have advanced the explanations that a rise of 35 per cent in dollar 
prices for foodstuffs had occurred since the loan was made and 
that a considerable proportion of the £100 million spent by 
Britain in the British zone of Germany involved the expendi- 
ture of hard currencies. Convertibility of current earnings of 
sterling may also be accentuating the strain on dollar reserves 
in the case of Argentina, to whom that right was conceded as a 
result of the recent Anglo-Argentine financial agreement. 

Reports from the United States suggest that British dollar 
expenditure since the lean became available has been split up 
as follows: 47 per cent for foodstuffs, 15 per cent.for raw materials, 
9 per cent for manufactured goods and 29 per cent for other 
purposes, mainly films and petrol. The strain on the US line 
of credit over the next few months may be increased as a result 
of recent arrangements by which Canada has made sterling avail- 
able to finance trade with part of the US dollar area. Although 
the utilisation of the American loan has been greater than ex- 
pected, drafts on the Canadian loan have been relatively even 
greater. ‘The arrangements recently made by Canada should have 
» — of equalising the rate of drawing on the two sources 
of credit. 


Business Notes 


It is hardly surprising that 


British efficial quarters in 
Washington should have admitted that the question how long the 
funds available through the US line of credit could be made to 
last “was causing concern.” 


* * * 


Central Banks and National Debt 


A recent address by Mr Marriner Eccles, Chairman of the 
Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve System, has gained 
some notoriety from his assertion that “ under present conditions 
the entire (public) debt is in effect a demand obligation since the 
Federal Reserve assures the Treasury at all times of a ready 
market for its offerings on a basis of g per cent on the Treasury 
Certificates and 2} per cent on the longest bonds.” This remark, 
conjuring up a debt of $265 billion “ payable on demand” has set 
some sensitive hearts trembling with inflationary fears. 

Mr. Eccles’ :emark, read in its context, does not justify these 
fears. It is merely an arresting admission of the responsibility 
which falls on a central banking system, under conditions such 
as obtain in the United States, to support the market for Govern- 
ment securities. With a public debt twice as large as the entire 
private debt of the country, “a free market is out of the question 
if that is taken to mean an unmanaged, unsupported market.” 
Mr. Eccles went on to explain that the public interest required a 
stable market for Government securities and that the responsibility 
for this stability rested with the Federal Reserve system. The 
smooth operation and required elasticity of the bond market has 
long been regarded as a prime iesponsibility of the Federal Reserve 
banks. The open market operations of the system have for years 
been more concerned with the stability of this market than with 
the need to expand or contract credit (the instruments for which 
have been found elsewhere—primarily in changes in reserve re- 
quirements). 

But to argue from this that the whole of the public debt has 
become “ payable on demand” is to stretch logic to the limit. 
The assertion is safe enough as long as it is not put to serious 
test. If any substantial number of the holders of the public debt 
were to prove whether it was, in effect, payable on demand on 
the terms suggested by Mr Eccles, those terms would very rapidly 
have to be amended. Fortunately there is no likelihood of such 
a test having to be met, at least in the foreseeable future. The 
public debt of the United States is being repaid at an impressive 
pace—$23 billion has been redeemed in cash since March 1, 1946— 
and the American budget is in sight of a genuine surplus out of 
which further repayment will be effected. Hence the claim of the 
Federal Reserve system that, if necessary, it will absorb and 
monetise the whole of the public debt is quite a safe one to make. 


*x x * 
Life Assurance Records 


The money value of ordinary life assurances taken out in 
1946 was almost double that of 1945 and more than 66 per cent 
above that of 1938. Even in real terms—that is, allowing for the 
intervening fall in the value of money—the total is an all-time 
record. The life offices have had to cope during the past year with 
a great pent-up demand from young men demobilised from the 
Forces or released from munitions—many of whom now assume 
family responsibilities and therefore seek assurance protection. 
It has also been noticeable, during 1946, that assured persons are 
much more alive to the internal fall in the value of the pound 
and are increasing their cover in an endeavour to offset the decline. 
At the same time, numerous policies have been issued to satisfy a 
more or less unqualified investment demand from small capitalists 
who aim at partially shifting to the professional backs of the offices 
the difficult investment problem with which they are faced. 

It has been argued before in these columns that premium quota- 
tions are for the most part unduly attractive at the present time 
in relation to present and projected interest rates of interest and 
the volume of new assurances last year supports the feeling that 
many of the assuring public are of that view. The figures in the 
table on page 78 cover a representative selection of offices: they 
exclude reassurances and, where the published information permits, 
group life and deferred annuity business also, since its inclusion 
would unduly swell the totals on a “sum assured” basis. However, 
in a number of cases this type of business is not excluded from 
the figures, and for this reason, and because sums assured are no 
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precise criterion of the value to the office of the business trans- 
acted—since the terms and kinds of assurances effected vary greatly 
—comparisons should not be drawn between offices except in a 
very broad sense, Inter-year comparisons for any given office are, 
nevertheless, generally valid: — 





Sums ASSURED 
(in £ million) 









| | | Increase 
Office | 1938 1945 | 194 | 1946 
| on 1945 
- paces ibe ecrbcrcn ices 7 |— ———— 
IM LEkGNechbbe se uked see rceeee sb oonns 4-0 | 2-3 | 39 | 1-6 
PNMMMNT nono cn causes hensenscndhoees | 3-4 36 | 6-9 3-3 
a CD coh incksccws sun ne 0-9 0-5 0-8 0-3 
en eS aaa | 2-1 1-2 2-2 1-0 
Clerical Medical and General | 2-7 1-2 3-4 2-2 
Commercial Union........ | 6-0 5-7 9-9 4-2 
Co-operative .......... 3-3 7-7 16-4 8-7 
SE ee ee ea 10-3 16-3 ; 20-7 4-4 
SN CRS EBL Fear ORE 2-0 1:9 | 3-8 1-9 
SN IN MUNET 5. 66 awash asses adenine 3°5 1-0 | 1-7 | 0-7 
SS NOE ne oan on ass cwween en 2-7 2-2 | 4-0 | 1-8 
SRE bins od kek swueceussganebsies 3°8 4-2 6-1 1-9 
PE. ct chic tabaaekeokceeteb he « | 1-7 2-7 | 3-4 0-7 
Ray AP Be BRIO. 5 o'000.500en0s0dn ene | 2-8 1-9 3-4 1-5 
SE MODES Os. oo boas s04<Ghabbbees | 7-2 6-8 8-8 2-0 
Liverpool & London & Globe............. 2-9 1-9 4-0 2-1 
SR WANED 5 65a cb wenaeswenses> 2-6 2-4 5-0 2-6 
ee ee eee | 2-7 2-2 3-7 1-5 
PRM cCuin bon sbehcscu se sceseseeus | 2-7 1-2 1-8 0-6 
NE re erin kincnoyavceeen ses { 1-1 0-7 1-2 0-5 
PGRN TROIRIDE 5.05 5d xios ion cuswocees 2-0 1-1 2-6 1-5 
PE Gc So tance sash oeb Ses ees 1-3 1-6 2-9 1-3 
SOCOM 5605s s5naebhessweeneks | 11-7 11-6 23-0 11-4 
PME Or Tineke cwseelscneubel sce |} 8-2 77 14-5 6-38 
PEIN sc nikc wa dns ies Ken eskuuseseuss { 28-3 28-0 68-0 40-0 
DNC Sie beh phnkhse nese eh ise senneds 7-9 6-0 11-5 5:5 
BOING Sebi ieeh hb eb sb segue vee sleGasenes 5-2 4-0 7-6 3-6 
SE NE ns 6 isc ce us bolts aecnbex | 4-4 2-2 4-2 2-0 
I PMN 4s os scmeiucce ee ew sae { 2-1 1-4 3°5 2-1 
ORIN MND St dns sbsscndieudtiasachen | 2-3 0-8 3-0 2-2 
I PINE ss nccubencesaamawe } 3:2 1:5 3-9 2-4 
SO. 55. dsis cs ushekakhaebee ee. 5-2 3:0 6-9 39 
United Kingdom Provident .............. 5*1 2°2 4-3 2-1 
Ceasar Reee. . wks cnn ersubwssepis 1-5 1-5 3°2 1-7 
PND Ee cas irk Peta baa eaS | 3-0 1-9 40 | (21 
Totals | 159-8 | 142-1 274-2 132-1 


It will be seen that every office listed showed an expansion in 
sums assured last year—sometimes reaching new records. Perhaps 
most remarkable are the massive increases in the figures recorded 
by the Co-operative, Norwich Union and Prudential. The first- 
named office appears to have emerged as a leader in life assurance 
—a fact which has interesting social implications. It may be 
noted that of the Prudential’s 1946 total of £68 million of sums 
assured, some £19 million was written abroad; the amount of 
life assurance done overseas by British offices has always been 
very limited and the fact that last year about 28 per cent of tk 
new business of this colossal office came from abroad may 
therefore assume significance. 


* * * 


National Discount Capital 


Of the eleven discount houses existing in 1946—a twelfth 
company started operations this month—only two have not raised 
fresh capital during the past twelve months. The two exceptions 
are the National Discount Company, Limited, and Seccombe, 
Marshall and Campion. This second house, still a private firm, 
acts as the market agent for the authorities, so that it was not to 
be expected that its capital policy would necessarily conform to 
the general pattern. But the other house, traditionally the second 
largest unit in the discount market, has long been expected to 
join in the expansicnary movement. A plan for the rearrangement 
of its existing capital, announced this week, is therefore of 
particular interest. 

In 1943 the National Discount’s paid-up capital comprised 
£423,333 in fully paid “A” shares of £2 10s. each and £576,667 
of “B” shares of £7 10s. each, of which £2 Ios. was paid up. 
Early in 1944, however, the company capitalised £576,667 of 
reserves for the purpose of paying up a further £2 Ios. on the 
“B” shares. It is now repeating this operation by appropriating 
the £100,000 annually placed to reserve in the three years 1944-46 
and by transferring £276,667 from the undisclosed contingency 
account, thereby making the “B” shares fully paid. This will 
bring the total paid-up capital up to £2,153,334, and thus restores 
the company to second place in the market in point of paid-up 
capital. In addition, there will be virtually £1} million of undis- 
closed reserves and carry forward. 

This operation alone might imply that the company is preparing 
to make a “rights” issue to shareholders, but more suggestive 
still is the proposal to convert the unissued “A” shares (which 
rank equally with the “B” shares for dividends up to a limit 
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of 10 per cent) into“ B” shares. Limited-dividend shares standing 
at a large premium but entitled to repayment of capital, in the 
event of liquidation, only at par, were obviously an inappropriate 
instrument for raising mew resources under present conditions. 
The capital rearrangement will not, however, affect the position 
ef the existing “ A” shares because the dividend on the present 
“B” shares for 1946 has been raised from 13 to 15 per cent— 
a payment which, when the “ B” shares become fully paid, will 
be equivalent to 10 per cent, which is the maximum rate of divi- 
dend on the “A” shares. After the reorganisation has taken effect, 
the company will have just under £550,000 of “B” shares available 
for issue. As the “B” shares are quoted at well over £25— 
they rose sharply on the news of the dividend increase—the com- 
pany now has scope for making a large addition to its resources 
if it thinks fit, even allowing for the bonus terms upon which 
any such issue would presumably be made. 


¥ ¥ ¥ 


Misleading Clearings Statistics 


The Bankers’ Clearing House has a most unusual fondness for 
consistent patterns in its statistical recordings. With great zeal it 
presents each year a series of bank clearings extending back to 
1868, giving regularly for each of these years monthly, half-yearly 
and annual totals, complete with daily averages and analyses of 
the distribution between the several sub-divisions of the clearing. 
Each report is embellished by a chart covering the whdle period, 
and by a meticulous signposting of the “ record” days, weeks and 
months. For routine comprehensiveness it has few equals. 

As this impressive assembly of figures is virtually the only source 
which could throw light upon the velocity of circulation of money, 
it would be ungrateful to cast it aside. The Clearing House itself 
never attempts any ambitious flights of analysis, but, as between 
years which might be presumed to be reasonably comparable, it has 
been possible for others to frame an approximate measure of the 
rapidity of turnover of bank deposits by comparing annual averages 
for the latter with the annual totals of clearings. Some calculations 
on these lines were presented in The Economist twelve months 
ago. They suggested that in 1945 the rate of turnover of bank 
deposits was declining. At first glance, the latest figures seem to 
imply that this tendency continued in 1946 ; whereas the average 
level of clearing bank deposits in the first eleven months of the 
year was 7.8 per cent above its 1945 level, the grand total of 
Clearing House turnover, at £69,011 million, rose by only 3.1 per 
cent. A second glance, however, reveals that this year any such 
comparison is quite valueless. Towards the end of the Clearing 
House’s painstaking catalogue of “records” it is stated that in 
consequence of the return of the clearing from Stoke-on-Trent tc 
London—the transfer proceeded gradually between October, 1945. 
and August, 1946—the banks’ branch clearings, comprising cheques 
paid in at branches of the banks on which they were drawn, and 
representing 35 to 40 per cent of the total value of the turnover of 
the central clearing, progressively disappeared from the work ol 
the Clearing House and were reincorporated in the internal work 
of each bank. 
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In other words—though the Clearing House report does not say 
so—the figures this year are quite meaningless. It is perhaps 3 
fair presumption that, if the figures were presented on a compar- 
able basis, they would show a substantial increase in the rate ol 
credit turnover in 1946, but, in the absence of any reliable data, it !s 
impossible to guess the extent of this increase or even to know 
whether the presumption is sound. If the staff responsible for this 
report scrapped nine-tenths of its historical tabulation and record 
hunting and turned its attention instead to preparing a few esti- 
mates—however approximate these might have to be—of the 
extent of adjustment required to make the figures reasonably com- 
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parable for even quite a brief period, the annual report would have 


real value. In its present form, it is simply a pointless waste of 
paper and labour. 


x * x 


The State of Labour 


The December Ministry of Labour Gazette contains a great 
deal of valuable information about labour conditions, fuller details 
of which will be found in Records and Statistics, published with 
this issue. The level of wage rates, which has been rising progres- 
sively since the end of the war, has reached a new peak. It is esti- 
mated that rates have increased by 65 per cent over September, 
1939, compared with an increase of 53 per cent in December, 1945, 
and 48 per cent at the end of the European war. The gap between 
earnings and wage rates, which was so wide during the war, 
is thus progressively being narrowed. In November alone, wage 
increases amounting to £132,000 weekly were secured by 549,000 
workers. This brings the total increase in wages during the first 
eleven months of 1946 to £2.7 million weekly, affecting 73 million 
employees, of which just over 2} million were in the metal, 
engineering and shipbuilding group. There were no decreases 
in wage rates during this period. 

The figures of trade disputes are encouraging. In November, 
only 131,000 working days were lost as a result of disputes, com- 
pared with 289,000 in the preceding month and 238,000 in 
November, 1945. The total number of working days lost through 
disputes in the first eleven months of 1946 (2.1 million) was 
600,000 fewer than in the first eleven months of 1945. This is a 
very creditable record, in view of the dislocation and industrial 
unrest which was generally expected in the transition period. 
The year 1947, however, has unfortunately made a bad start with 
the present dispute in road haulage. 

The movement for the five-day week is developing rapidly 
in industry, but it has not, as yet, been generally accepted. On 
the other hand, the closely related aspect of leisure—holidays wit’ 
pay—has now been firmly established. An article in the Gazette 
shows that between 11 million and 12 million workers are now 
entitled to paid holidays, either under collective industrial agrec- 
ments or under Wages Councils arrangements. The agreements 
vary fcom industry to industry, both for the length of the holiday 
and for the qualifying period of service. The normal practice 
is to allow 12 days’ holiday, including public holidays, but there 
is likely to be considerable pressure from certain trade unions 
to extend the total holiday to three weeks. Whatever the length 
of the holiday period, it is essential that there should be a con- 
certed effort to introduce “ staggering ” so as to relieve pressure 
on railways and on holiday accommodation. This has not yet 
received sufficient consideration. 


* * * 


Cotton Yarn Price Control 


After just over twelve months of negotiation, the Yarn 
Spinners’ Association has been constituted this week in Man- 
chester to assume the functions of price control when the Govern- 
ment’s scheme comes to an end. The new association has obtained 
100 per cent support from the spinners, and so, for the first time 
in the history of the cotton industry, complete agreement has 
been secured on a question of policy. Members will be under 
contractual liability to observe the scheme, and they will have to 
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pay damages not exceeding {£200 for any breach of the price- 
fixing schemes cnce they come into operation. A first year’s 
income of about £20,000 will be available to the Association from 
a levy on the industry of $d. per mule equivalent spindle. It is 
also intended that the Association will facilitate negotiations with 
Government Departments and promote and expand yarn exports. 
_ Opinion inside and outside the industry will welcome any prac- 
tical steps to avoid that competitive price-cutting which before 
the war was the bane of the spinning industry. Yet the timing 
of the Association’s birth is certainly calculated to raise a number 
of questions. Its appearance coincides with the announcement 
that the Master Cotton Spinners’ Federation has accepted the 
Government’s re-equipment offer, with certain reservations, 
though final approval rests with the spinners themselves. Thus 
in the space of a single week, two important foundation-stones 
have been laid towards the construction of the post-war cotton 
textile industry. Both developments postulate close co-operation 
between the Government and the industry. The next step will 
be to examine the other recommendations of the Cotton Industry 
Working Party Report and to work out the remainder of the 
post-war scheme for cotton. 

How will the new Association fit into the mosaic? Its objects 
appear to go beyond administering price-fixing contracts ; indeed, 
they cover functions which seem to be implied, for instance, in 
the Working Party’s recommendation for a Central Marketing 
Company. The Yarn Spinners’ Association clearly has the sup- 
port of the Federation. It is not so clear how it conforms with 
official policy. The timing of its formation also appears significant 
when the indications are that the chronic shortage of yarn may 
well necessitate continued Government control of yarn price 
margins for an indefinite period. If that should be so, the Asse- 
ciation’s main function might remain in abeyance for another 
year Or sO, giving its organisation time to deal with other aspects 
of the Association’s policy. It is at least not a little remarkable 
that spinners should be so anxious about the disappearance of a 
sellers’ market at this point of time, when all the signs of 
prospective demand and handicaps to supply point in the other 
direction. Price fixing does not usually accompany a boom. 


«x x * 


Trouble in Transport 


The present industrial unrest in the transport industry does 
not provide a very happy background to the passage through Par- 
liament of the Transport Nationalisation Bill. Nor would it be 
easy to claim, as is so often claimed for the mining industry, that 
nationalisation will solve many of the labour difficulties. The 
present dispute in the road haulage industry, which is against 
the advice of the union, is very largely a protest against the slow 
and cumbrous working of the industry’s negotiating machinery. 

The strike began on Monday and by that evening, some 12,000 
men were out, mainly in the dock and market areas. As a result, 
the transport of meat, fruit and vegetables has been seriously 
affected, as well as that of other less perishable goods. The union’s 
claim, formulated as long ago as last spring, was for a 44-hour 
week instead of the present 48-hour week, without loss of pay, 
an increase in paid holidays from a week to a fortnight, and a 
modification of the “ cumulative” week worked. The proposals 
of the Road Haulage Central Wages Board, which were not known 
until the end of last week, amounted to a flat rejection of the 
men’s claim, although certain minor concessions were offered. It 
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turned down the proposal for a shorter working week, suggested 
a 9-day instead of a 12-day holiday, ard proposed enly minor 


adjusiments to the “cumulative ” week. The union has advised 
the men to return, pending a further meeting of the Board next 
week, but this advice has been angrily rejected. 

The trouble between the LNER and the railway shopmen—this 
time the Amalgamated Engineering Union is involved—is due to 
dissatisfaction over a wage claim. About 290 fitters and smechanics 
at the Stratford Locomotive depot started a “ go-slow ” or “ work 
to rule” movement, imposing their own ban on ovértime and 
Sunday work, because their claim for a bonus payment, to bring 
them into line with other workshops, was not immediately agreed 
by the company. Although it is a purely local and ‘relatively 
small-scale dispute, the indiscipline of the Stratford men has, for 


to suburban travellers from Liverpool Street, for even‘before the 
“go slow” movement, the LNER was desperately short of loco- 
motive power. 


tempers appear to be rising. The present troyble again empha- 
sises the need for an overhaul of the system of negotiation and 
settlement of industrial disputes, not, indeed, to grant each claim 
as it arises, but at least to deal with it fairly expeditiously. It is 
a matter to which the National Joint Advisory Council might turn 
its attention, 

* * * 


Christmas Coal Production 


The Ministry of Fuel has issued some figures for: coal pro- 
duction over the Christmas holidays, in advance of the normal 
monthly statement, which will be published in a few days’ time. 
These ‘show that output over the Christmas holiday period was 
one million tons higher than it was over the Christmas holidays 
last, year. In the fortnight ending January 4, 1947, it was 
5;366,000 tons, compared with 4,366,000 tons in the corresponding 
fortnight a year ago. The improvement shows that the miners 
took less time off this year than they normally do over Christmas, 
but it would -be premature to attribute this::to the stimulus of 
nationalisation—which. is presumably the reason for releasing these 
advance figures. . 

No figures of consumption over the Christmas period have been 
given, but it would be safe to estimate that both domestic and 
industrial consumption of fuel rose proportionately to the in- 
crease in output. Now winter weather has again taken a hand 
in impeding the regular transport of coal from the pits to industry 
which urgently requires it. Many of the much-publicised threats 
that works would have to be closed for want of fuel have been 
averted by emergency supplies. What cannot yet be measured is 
the loss of production due to irregular working, short time and 
lack of steam which are bound to occur during the remaining 
winter months over a very large seotion of industry. In most 
cases, these. difficulties will not be reflected in the employment 
statistics, but they will undoubtedly be revealed in production 
figures, in the course of wagers, ern doubtless, in the trend of 
industrial profits. 


* * * 


Shipping after the “End of Hostilities ’’ 


By his official declaration of the “end of hostilities” on 
December 31st, President Truman threw several large stones into 
the pond. One of them will produce a wave which may upset 
the international shipping situation by the time it reaches shore 
in six months’ time. On June 30th next more than 500 American 
ships on bareboat charter to Allied nations will now be due for 
return to the United States or must be purchased outright by 
the charterers. That at least is the reading of the law by the 
American Maritime Commission, although the State Department 
is reported to have other views. Great Britain has about half of 
these ships on bareboat charter at present (amounting to about 
2,000,000 tons gross), and—if the Maritime Commission’s reading 
is correct—they will revert to the Commission at the end of the 
first voyage completed after June 30th and the charters will auto- 
matically terminate. The only alternative contemplated by the 
Commission is outright purchase, but British shipowners show 
no particular keenness to acquire American-built tonnage, even 
at the minimum level of 3s per cent below cost of building 
during the war. Applications have been made for the purchase 
of about 50 vessels, Victory dry-cargo ships and tankers, for 
which the United States Ship Sales Act of last year sets a price 
floor of £220,000 and £375,000 respectively. 

The lapse of these charters is an eventuality against which the 
Ministry of Transport has been trying to make provision for 


_ Mission. 
“some time in 1948, when, it was hopéd, deficiencies in’ British 
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some time, and negotiations were under way in Washington before 
President Truman’s announcement. As far as can be ascertained 
from American sources (British pronouncements on the subject 
are, as usual, non-existent), the British plan was to release suffi- 
cient dollars to enable British owners to acquire the vessels they 
were prepared to buy as a commercial -venture and to return 
the remainder of the chartered tonnage - to the Maritime’ Com- 
The completion of this transaction was envisaged for 


cargo-carrying capacity would have been largely made good by 
new tonnage from British shipyards: But the Maritime Com- 


mission is already embarrassed by a superfluity of tonnage, and 
would naturally prefer that all Lend-Lease tonnage should be 


5 ‘ bought outright by the Alli s, hea th ter t th 
more than a month, caused great discomfort arid inconvemience . ° . ye ™ oe Se _ Se aenadaens 


risk of future depression in shipping earnings — and possibly 
giving the American shipyards a new lease of life. Doubtless the 


Presidential decree has come sooner than is: -convenient for the 


* British 
The industrial record for 1946 was remarkably strike-free, but - tian ‘capeumiecs, fer <he Seen” ReegEeee panmot 


possibly be completed by the middle ‘of 1947. Labour disputes 


ahd shortages of materials, in fact, are considerably extending 
‘the time required for building ships, despite Pepeovennits in 
' shipyard layout and technique. 


A solution to the problem will doubtless be found, for an 
impasse would be equally detrimental to both parties. Britain 


‘will need tonnage to cover the interim period from the middle 


of this year to the end _of next ; yet an outright purchase of merely 


_the minimum quantity. would. be uneconomical in the long run, 


even granted the present level of building costs, and would also 
entail further drawings against Britain’s short supplies of dollars. 
At the same time, an extension of the charter period would enable 
the Maritime Commission to keep their ships in profitable em- 


. ployment a little longer before laying up and becoming a charge 


on the nation. Unfortunately, any extension is likely to require 


. legislation, which the Republican element in Congress can 


scarcely ‘be expected to approve willingly. But if the Maritime 


Commission is unwilling to hire, and the Ministry of Transport 


unwilling ° to buy, an artificial shortage of tonnage will result— 


. and it will provide neutral owners with a windfall which even 


the most optimistic 


“quick profit snatchers ” 
expected. 


can scarcely have 


x * ® 


Cement Exports Cut 


Cement has been one of the few building materials in free 
supply since the housing drive began. Production in November 
was 571,000 tons, compared with 382,000 tons in November, 1945, 
and a monthly average of 643,000 tons in 1938. But owing to the 
slow progress with the. housing drive, which has been held up by 
acute shortages of other materials and to the lack of any resump- 
tion of public works and road construction, demand in the home 
market has_not taken all available supplies and a growing volume 
of cement has gone to aid the export drive. Cement exports at 
111,600 tons in November, compared with 54,700 tons in Novem- 
ber, 1945, and an average ‘monthly figure of 60,300 in 1938. The 
increase has come from current production, for drawings on 
cement stocks have not been heavy—they stood at 223,000 tons 
at the end of November compared with 237,000 tons a year earlier. 

Now the coal shortage is taking a hand in curtailing production. 
And it is coupled with an acute shortage of paper bags, which are 
now hardly more than sufficient to contain home deliveries of 
cement. There were reports during Christmas that at least one 
large cement factory was considering whether to close down, owing 
to shortage of fuel. This was followed last week-end by news of 
an agreement between the Government and the cement industry 
for a reduction of exports by 40 per cent of the 1946 level until 
further notice, to concentrate supplies on the domestic market. A 
cut of that size for the whole of 1947 would mean a loss of about 
£1,500,000 to the export drive if prices remained unchanged. 

The cut in exports may possibly be lifted when the coal situa- 
tion eases, say in three months’ time, but the shortage of kraft 
bags—which affects other powdered, products besides cement— 
is likely to continue beyond the Spring. It is a doubly unfortu- 
nate shortage—it can be directly traced to the exiguous level of 
coal exports and the consequent lack of kraft paper material 
imports—for there is ample capacity in the cement industry to 
improve on recent production levels. The November output was 
equivalent to an annual rate of 6.9 million tons, which compares 
with a pre-war estimated capacity for the industry of 8} million 
tons. The cemeng shortage is a good illustration of the present 


cumulative strain on British industry, where the basic shortages 
like coal and timber are now affecting the productivity of other 
key industries. 
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The word ‘ sterling’ is a cor- 
ruption of Easterling — the 
name given to a group of North 
German traders who settled in 
London in the 13th Century 
and whose coins were of a uni- 
Jjormly bigh quality. 


D 
The need for a prosperous export trade in Great 
Britain is more urgent today than ever it was in 
i. 























the days of the Easterlings. Barclays Bank offer 
all exporters and importers a comprehensive 
foreign banking service, strengthened by close 
links with the leading banking houses abroad. 
Any branch manager will be glad to provide full 
details. 
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The three banks act in concert and 
thus every customer can enjoy the 
advantages of their combined re- 


each bank still holds to the best 
traditions of the private Banking * eS 
House and gives to every customer 
the personal attention which has 
been a cherished feature 
i of its transactions during 


two centuries. 


iil ROYAL BANK OF SCOTLAND 
Founded 1727 Edinburgh, London & Branches 


BANKS GLYN, MILLS & CO. 
Founded 1753 London 


WILLIAMS DEACON’S BANK LIMITED 
Founded 1771 Manchester, London & Branches 
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Most interesting of New Zealand’s 
animals is the Tuatara, a lizard-like reptile 
which is the sole survivor of a race otherwise 
extinct since Mesozoic times. It is found only in New 
Zealand — that land of contrasts, where primitive forms of 
life exist side by side with great modern enterprises whose 
products and whose needs constitute a world market of prime 
importance. The British importer and exporter, seeking to 
cultivate these markets in Australia and New Zealand, will 
find at the Bank of Australasia the ready help, sound advice 
and intimate knowledge of local conditions which are 
essential to successful trading. 


The Bank of Australasia 


Incorporated by Royal Charter 1835) Head Office: 4, Threadneedle 
reet, London, E.C.2. Tele: London Wall 2951 (G. C. Cowan, Manager.) 
Numerous Branches throughout Australia and New Zealand. 
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Less Timber for Furniture 


Between January and October, 1946, supplies of utility furni- 
ture available in this country increased from the equivalent of 
2,537,000 umits to 4,167,000 units. It has been clear for some 
time, however—and the Furniture Working Party Report drew 
attention to the fact—that supplies of furniture timber have now 
reached dangerously low levels and that current rates of production 
cannot be maintained, The situation is epitomised in the fact 
that imports of plywood, hardwood and softwocd for the first 
eleven months of last year were in each case lower by volume 
than for the corresponding pericd of 1945 and represented only 
70, 36 and 42 per cent respectively of the 1938 level of imports. 
The furniture industry receives only a proportion of total available 
supplies and the increasingly stringent position has already re- 
sulted in two cuts, one of Io per cent and the other of 15 per cent 
in the third and fourth quarters of last year. 

Towards the end of December, a further cut of 20 per cent in 
hardwood and 40 per cent in softwood was announced, though 
no change has been made in the plywced quota. So, since the 
middle of 1946, hardwood and softwood allocations for furniture 
have been cut by 45 and 65 per cent respectively. 

Reductions of this magnitude are a severe blow to all sections 
of the industry, but in particular to the cabinet makers. British 
timbers can be substituted to some extent for imported wocds to 
help out supplies in the upholstery trade, but there is, in fact, 
no effective substitute, locking at the industry as a whole, for 
imported timber. 

The critical shortage of timber now constitutes the most dan- 
gerous threat to the whole of the housing drive. The importance 
of securing larger supplies for new houses is a sufficient spur to 
seek timber supplies wherever they can be found. But timber 
is scarce the world over, and sources of supply have been greatlly 
affected by the political changes of the war. Until more normal 
supplies are received, Britain may go short of houses—and of 
furniture to put in them. 


x * * 


Postscript on Window-Dressing 


The appearance of the December issue of the Statistical 
Digest makes possible what ought.to be positively the last of the 
calculations of the extent of bank window-dressing which have 
appeared regularly in these columns. The clearing banks’ decision 
to stop window-dressing—fully discussed in an article on Decem- 
ber 14th—took effect on December 31st, so that the last monthly 
“ make-up ” on the old basis was that for November, the esti- 
mates for which deserve to be put on record. In that month, 
as the Digest shows, the till money holdings of the clearing banks 
averaged £156.6 million, so that their “true” cash, computed 
in the customary way, totalled £428 million. On this basis the 
“true ” cash ratio was virtually identical with that for October 
at 7.77 per cent, but since the published cash ratio rose during 
the month from 10.31 to 10.43 per cent, the artificial creation of 
cash for the purpose of the month’s statement was actually a little 
larger. The following table, compiled in the manner explained 
in the past, is in continuation of the figures tabulated on August 
24th—and brings the whole series to a close: — 


Clearing Banks’ Cash | 














et : Volume of | Published True Window- 
| Window- Cash Cash Dressing 
Making-up | Wednes- | Dressing Ratio Ratio Index 
Days | days 
| 
f{ma. {mn. | {mn. % % % 
1945 :— 
DUT cass hice 500 364 136 10-4 7-6 26-8 
August ....... 511 355 156 10-5 7-3 30-3 
September.... | 518 374 144 10-6 7-6 28-1 
October .... | 513 366 147 10-6 7-5 29-0 
Noveinber .... | 496 364 132 0 7°6 26°6 
1946 :— | 
SS aS 532 394 138 10-4 7:7 26-1 
August ....... 553 405 148 10-6 7-8 26-7 
September .... 553 407 146 10-4 7-6 26°6 
October ...... 557 419 138 10-3 7:8 24-6 
November .... | 574 428 146 10-4 7:8 25-4 


| | ! 

One postscript deserves to be added. Partly because some banks 
habitually made up their monthly statement on Wednesdays— 
that is, on Bank Return dates, on which the calculations above 
are based—and partly because two of the clearing banks, including 
the largest, have not indulged in window-dressing practices, these 
computations overstate the extent of true cash and understate the 
extent of window-dress.ng. An article in the current issue of The 
Banker attempts to estimate the error due to the second of these 
factors. By excluding from true cash, computed as above, the 
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published cash holding of the banks which refrained from window- 
dressing, it estimates that the true cash ratio for the window- 
dressing banks in the final two months was roughly 7 per cent— 
the November figure appears to have been, on this basis, 6.85 
per cent. The lowest ratio ever shown by the usual computations 
was 7.2 per cent for May, 1945—a figure which, after The Banker’s 
adjustment, suggests that the ratio for the window-dressing banks 
dropped in that month to only a fraction over 6 per cent. 


x * * 


Five-Day Week in Shipbuilding 


The latest industry to be affected by a claim for a 
five-day week is shipbuilding. The unions had originally put 
forward a claim for a forty-hour five-day week without loss of 
pay. But when the agreement was reached in the engineering 
industry for a forty-four hour five-day week, it was generally 
expected that the shipbuilding industry would follow suit. The 
employers, however, were unable to concede the principle of the 
five-day week, even though they were prepared to agree to 
reduced hours. The deadlock was referred to the Minister of 
Labour, who has, decided to appoint a special court of enquiry, 
which will investigate the whole question. This is a matter of 
some urgency, because already Scottish shipbuilding workers have 
announced their intention to strike in support of their claims. 

It is obvious that the five-day week cannot be operated in the 
shipyards on the same basis as in engineering works, or 
without leading to a loss of production. A great deal of the 
work is done in the open air, and the loss of a morning’s work 
in winter-time cannot be made up at the latter end of the day. 
The employers’ objections to the five-day week are thus readily 
understandable. On the union side, it is claimed that the lifting 
of the Essential Work Order from the industry is bound to lead 
to a withdrawal of labour from the yards, and that it is. therefore 
necessary to offer an inducement, in the form of the five-day week, 
to employees to remain in the industry. 


* x * 


Fur Market Difficulties 


This week the Hudson’s Bay Company held its first London 
fur auctions of 1947. They were confined to 18,000 silver foxes, 
1,250 platina foxes and 10,000 mink skins. The first general fur 
sales, comprising all usual types of skins, will follow in the week 
of February 3rd. This week’s auctions were therefore not repre- 
sentative, particularly as fox furs are not at present in fashion, 
but they were awaited with more than the usual interest, because 
they took place against an exceedingly difficult background. Dur- 
ing the past three months, fur prices in the United States—the 
main international market since the outbreak of war—have 
slumped heavily, in extreme cases up to §0 per cent. The position 
on the American market has been aggravated by the fact that the 
slump has been accompanied by the failure of several fur firms, 
including one of the leading New York houses. 

For the present, demand in the United States has dried up 
and the downward trend of American prices is expected to con- 
tinue, Against this background, this week’s London auctions had 
a remarkably firm appearance. Silver foxes, which consisted 
largely of new season’s skins, found a good demand at roughly 
unchanged prices compared with December, while the decline in 
mink prices, compared with the October sales, was limited to 
about Io per cent and was not comparable with the slump on 
the other side of the Atlantic. This relative strength of the 
London fur market may, if maintained, prove of considerable 
help in restarting London’s international fur trade. The experi- 
ment of reviving the London fur market after six years of war, 
which was initiated in the autumn of 1945, has not so far been 
encouraging. Since September, 1945, the ce-stocking of the 
market entailed an import surplus of about £7,000,000, of which 
about one-fifth may have been lost by the decline in prices. In 
recent months re-exports and exports have almost caught up with 
imports, but, owing to the great difficulties in the European im- 
porting countries and to American control over a large part of 
international supplies, a strict limit has been set to potential 
exports. The present relative strength of the London market 
cannot, of course, affect the foreign demand directly, but it may 
well induce overseas suppliers to send furs on consignment to 
London instead of New York. In some individual cases a switch 
is already taking place, and if it assumes larger proportions it 
should—once the international demand for furs recovers from its 
recent shock—attract a growing number of international buyers 
to the London market. As consienment shipments do not entail 
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the outlay of foreign exchange until the goods are sold the new 
trend is welcome, and it may enable the London fur market to 
secure a wider trading basis than was originally expected. 


* * * 
Currency in West Africa 


The ending of the large war expenditure in West Africa has 
so far had no perceptible effect upon the rate of currency expan- 
sion. The report of the West African Currency Board for the 
year to June 30th last shows that the total circulation in the West 
African dependencies rose by £4.1 million to £33.8 million, which 
is actually a larger expansion than in either of the two preceding 
years. The total circulation is now almost three times its 1939 
level. In areas such as this, however, currency statistics are in 
some respects even more interesting for the light they throw upon 
the habits of the people than as an indication of inflationary 
trends, for where there is a heavy preponderance of coin in circu- 
lation, it is difficult to distinguish demands for hoarding from 
demands for spending. In West Africa, indeed, there is yet a 
third category of currency demand—namely, demand for 
ornament. This evidently explains the persistence of the curious 
tenth-penny nickel-bronze piece, issues of which expanded further 
during the year, from £149,021 to £155,441. This, of course, is 
a small fraction of the total coinage circulation, but it represents 
no less than 373,306,000 separate coins. Efforts to popularise the 
use of notes are making only slow headway. Whereas, in 1944-45, 
the expansion of notes actually exceeded that of coin, in 1945-46 
the note increase was rather under one-third of the whole, though 
the proportion of notes to total circulation rose fractionally to 
just over 26 per cent. Little headway, however, has been made 
in the use of small notes. The circulation of 1s. and 2s. paper has 
actually declined fractionally during the year, and is equivalent to 
only about 2 per cent of the total of corresponding denomina- 
tions of coin. 

As usual, the Board’s assets, apart from a small stock of silver, 
consist of gilt-edged securities and cash. The investment portfolio 
now stands at £36.8 million and thus has grown even more rapidly 
than the total of the Board’s resources—cash holdings have been 
reduced by about £2.3 million. There is again no bill holding. 


* * x 


Ceylon Rubber and Tea 


The Ceylon Government has agreed to buy Number One 
sheet rubber on the resumption of free dealings at 65 cents pér Ib., 
equivalent to 113d. It is too early to say whether buyers of 
Ceylon rubber above this price will be found, but this move 
will clearly insulate producers, especially native producers, who are 
most vulnerable to sharp, short-term price fluctuations, from any 
possible abrupt fall in price on the return to free markets. As 
part of the stabilisation policy, a minimum export price of Is. Id. 
per Ib. has also been fixed. This means that no current business 
in sheet can be done by disappointed Colombo brokers, because 
this price is above world parity. 

At the same time, Malayan prices are tending to ease. Rubber 
for January-February delivery is being sold below 1s. 1d. per Ib. 
c.if. Until April, no substantial tonnages of commercially imported 
Far East rubber will be available and at present the Board of Trade 
is selling rubber for current processing in Britain at Is. 36d. per 
Ib., or 2d. per Ib. above parity. Dealings in the free market are 
as yet small in volume in spite of Continental buyers’ operations 
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through the London market, since stocks against which forward 
contracts could be negotiated are scanty. A clear trend in rubber 
prices may consequently take some time to emerge. Accumula- 
tion of wocld stocks may be further retarded if the high level of 
consumption in America, now put at over 1,000,000 short tons for 
1947, fulfils expectations. 

The prices obtained for common teas recently at the Calcutta 
auctions—these grades fetched as much as 4s. 6d. per Ib— 
suggest that the Ceylon Government is in a strong position in 
the current negotiations with the British Government. Ceylon’s 
proposal, in return for forgoing the advantages of the current 
sellers’ market, is a contract for a lengthy period, perhaps five 
years, for the sale of her entire exportable crop at a remunerative 
price. If the British Government agrees to terms with the Ceylon 
Government, the auction, announced for January 2oth, is unlikely 
to take place. Meanwhile Australia, South Africa and the United 
States are among the countries which have announced their in- 
tention to enter the market as buyers of Ceylon tea. By the end 
of this year Far Eastern supplies should be exerting some influencz 
on world tea prices; if so, Ceylon’s strong bargaining position 
may be short-lived. 


* * * 


First Stock Exchange Clearing 


The clearing arrangements for the 199 registered stocks 
handled by the Settlement Department for the fiest post-war 
account, which ended on Tuesday, appear to have worked very 
smocthly. Over 15,000 tickets were passed out by the Settlement 
Department and no selling out for names occurred in respect 
of clearing stocks. There were about 6,000 deliverers and takers 
of stock, but the number of traces involved was approximately 
14,600, as compared with the 12,000 traces that should have 
been necessary. This is probably due to jobbers clearing up 
cash dealings transactions, and it is unlikely that this extra work 
will recur in subsequent accounts. More names were passed than 
was usual in pre-war accounts and some difficulties were experi- 
enced in tracing deliverers of stock. 

Dealings during the first account were not on a_ particularly 
heavy scale, but the number of transactions recorded recently 
has risen and turnover in the current January 21st account is 
likely to be heavier. Judging from the speed with which the 
Settlement Department’s staff and brokers’ clerks have adapted 
themselves to the new procedure, there is little reason to suppose 
that the settlement of the new account will not proceed equally 
smoothly as the first. 


* * * 


Trends in Tin 


Before the war the long-term trend of world tin consump- 
tion was upward. The occupation of Malaya, Siam and the 
Netherlands East Indies disorganised production and smelting 
of tin ores. Extra burdens were thrust suddenly upon the rela- 
tively high cost producers in Bolivia and Nigeria. Their response 
was sometimes made at the expense of ore reserves by the us# 
of mining methods designed to economise labour and maximise 
current production. Tin became a scarce material, subject to 
international allocation and to control of consumption within 
consuming countries. Economies in use were developed. 

Today the results appear in greatly reduced production, and 
in an apparently large increase in visible world stocks, from 60,000 
long tons before the war to some 140,000 tons today. The chart 
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shows the recovery in American consumption and the gradual 
improvement in Far East production, where energetic rehabilita- 
tion measures should show results before the end of 1947. 
Belgian Congo producers are understood to have hoped for a 
price possibly in the region of £400 per long ton for 1947, and 
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for a retrospective adjustment on prices for 1946, from the United 
States ; on both points they appear to have been disappointed. 
The British Government is buying Malayan, Nigerian and 
Bolivian tin at about £370 per ton, which is the equivalent of the 
price paid to Bolivia by the United States. 


Shorter Notes 


The table of sterling parities given on page ro61 of The 
Economist of December 28th, which was based on the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund parities, contains an error for the 
Belgian Congo franc. This is at par with the Belgian franc, and 
its parity with sterling is therefore 176.625 francs to the £, and 
not 177.662 as was printed in the table. 
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The announcement of Sir Robert Pearson’s retirement from 
the chairmanship of the Council of the Stock Exchange has been 
received with regret, coupled with deep appreciation of his services 
during his tenure of office since 1936. The past eleven years have 
seen notable reforms in the amount and quality of information 
made available to the public, better co-ordination between London 
and the provincial exchanges and far-reaching reforms in the 
Council’s constitution under Sir Robert’s leadership. 


*x 


Withdrawals from Post Office and Trustee Savings Banks in 
Christmas week exceeded new deposits by £4.9 million. As 
sales of Savings Certificates and Defence Bonds totalled only 
£4.46 million, there was a net withdrawal from small savings of 
£472,000 before allowing for encashments of Savings Certificates 
and Defence Bonds which, in the eleven-day period to December 
31st, totalled £1.3 million (excluding £668,000 of redemptions 
of the first series of Defence Bonds). In each of the two weeks 
before the holiday, there was also a net withdrawal from savings 
deposits, totalling £6.175 million for the fortnight; this figure, 
however, was exceeded by gross sales of Savings Certificates 
and Bonds, so that, for the fortnight small savings (on the basis 
on which the figures are published by the National Savings Com- 
mittee) produced £7.485 million—before allowing for £6.7 million 
of encashments. 


* 


A further extension of the availability of sterling for international 
payments, which follows naturally from the Anglo-Argentine 
Agreement of last September and from the new arrangements of 
the Canadian Exchange Control, discussed in The Economist of 
December 28th, took effect as from January 1st. Authorised dealers 
in foreign exchange are now permitted, without reference to the 
Exchange Controi, to make transfers of sterling from American 
accounts (i.e., those of residents in the United States or Central 
America) to accounts in the names of residents in Canada and 
Newfoundland ; from Argentine special accounts to American or 
Canadian accounts ; and from accounts in the names of head offices 
or Canadian branches of Canadian banks to American, Argentins 
special, or Argentine sterling area accounts. 
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Authorised 


The Offer for Sale shows (inter alia) that :— 


(1) The Company was incorporated in January 1947 and has acquired as from 
Ist July, 1946, the undertaking and assets, subject to liabilities, of the 
Anglo-American Vulcanized Fibre Company Ltd. (incorporated in 1930). 

(2) The Company carries on business as manufacturers of components of a 
precision nature in Vulcanized Fibre, Bakelite, Ebonite, Presspahn and 
other insulating materials for use in many trades, including principally 
the Electrical and Motor manufacturing industries. 

(3) The average annual profits for the ten years to 30th June, 1946 (subject to 
Directors’ Fees, Maragement remuneration and administration expenses 
on the scale vayable in the future, totalling £6,250 per annum, and te all 
taxation) amounted to £35,070 per annum. 

(4) For the year ending 30th June, 1947, the profits (subject only to Income 
Tax) available for dividends and Reserves are estimated at £28,750, equiva- 

lent to 574° on the issued Share Capital or approximately 19°, on the 

Offer Price. 


ANGLO-AMERICAN VULCANIZED FIBRE COMPANY LIMITED 


CUncerporated under the Companies Act 1929) 
SHARE CAPITAL Issued 


£50,000 in 500,000 shares of 2/- each £50,000 


There are no Debentures, Mortgages or other charges on the Assets of the Company. 


The List of Applications will open and close on Thursday next, 16th January, 1947, for an 


OFFER FOR SALE 
375,000 Shares of 2/- each at G/- per Share 


LEADENHALL INVESTMENTS & FINANCE LIMITED, 


3, ST. MICHAEL’S ALLEY, CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C.3. 

















(5) Subject to this estimate being fulfilled the Directors forecast a 
dividend of 25”, (actual) less Income Tax in respect of the Company’s 
current financial period ending 30th June 1947. 













Copies of the Offer for Sale on the terms of which alone applications 
will be considered, and Forms of Application can now be obtained from :— 


BANKERS 
COUTTS & CO., 440, Strand, London, W.C.2, and 15, Lombard Street, 
London, E.C.3. 
NATIONAL PROVINCIAL BANK LIMITED, New Issue Department, 
15, Bishopsgate, London, E.C.2, and Branches. 












BROKERS 
SPURLING, SKINNER, TUDOR & CO., 115, Old Broad Street, Lordon, 
E.C.2, and The Stock Exchange, London, 


and from 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 


MARSHALL SONS AND COMPANY, LIMITED 


ACQUISITION OF JOHN FOWLER AND COMPANY 
(LEEDS), LIMITED 


MR. ASHLEY S. WARD’S REVIEW 


The eleventh annual ordinary general 
meeting of Marshall Sons and Company, 
Limited, was held, on the 31st ultimo, at 
Gainsborough. 

Mr Ashley S. Ward, chairman and manag- 
ing director, presided and, in proposing the 
adoption of the accounts, said: The profit 
for the year, after charging working expenses 
and salaries, amounts to £95,391, which com- 
pares with £84,820 for the previous year. 
Income tax, less Excess Profits Tax repay- 
able, requires a provision of £25,000, and 
after setting aside £13,526 for depreciation 
there is a resultant net profit of £56,865. 
The directors now recommend a final pay- 
ment of 10 per cent. less tax (absorbing 
£27,500), making 133 per cent., less tax, for 
the year. 

It is further proposed to transfer the sum 
of £20,000 to general reserve, leaving to carry 
forward £82,524. The general reserve will 
then stand at £180,000, which, together with 
other reserves shown on the face of the 
balance-sheet, demonstrates the exceptional 
stability of your company. 


MODERNISATION OF PLANT 


I am pleased to be able to tell you that 
modernisation of plant and manufacturing 
facilities at Gainsborough have continued 
throughout the year. The changeover of our 
productions on to a peace-time footing is 
nearly complete ; this has been a task of real 
magnitude and all concerned in it are to be 
congratulated. 

We are now beginning to reap the benefits 
from the rationalisation of our products 
which has taken place during the past two 
years. Our extensive Gainsborough plant 
has production capacity capable of absorbing 
a very much larger number of employees, 
but whilst the housing situation in Gains- 
borough and district remains as it is, we do 
not find it possible to increase our labour 
force. Following a very full examination of 
the housing difficulties with the many 
Government Departments concerned, we 
have had, very reluctantly, to come to the 
conclusion that in order to deal with the 
general expansion of trading and with the 
heavy demand for our peace-time products, 
we must seek labour which is already suit- 
ably housed and with it factory accommoda- 
tion to secure production elsewhere, although 
we are not without hope that we shall even- 
tually expand activities at Gainsborough 
when the accommodation difficulty has been 
solved. 


ADDITIONAL PRODUCTIVE CAPACITY 


You are aware that our subsidiary com- 
pany, the Marshall Richards Machine Com- 
pany, Limited, enjoys an enviable inter- 
National reputation for wire drawing and 
ancillary machinery for which there is a large 
demand, particularly from Canada, South 
Africa, Sweden, Belgium, Switzerland, and 
France; before the war one of our chief 


competitors in this trede was Germany. To 
enable us to deal with the increased demand 


both for export and from the home market, 
and because of the shortage of labour in 
Gainsborough, this business has, during the 
year, been transferred to an ex-Government 
factory at Crook, County Durham, a deve- 
lopment area where labour suitable for the 
purpose is available. Mr Joseph Walton has 
resigned from our board in order to take 
up his duties as a director of this company. 
By concentrated effort and splendid co- 
operation between management and staff I 
am pleased to reporg that the Crook factory 
has been put into peace-time operation with 
commendable speed. While the acquisition 
of the Crook factory would relieve the 
demand for wire drawing machinery, it was 
obvious to your board that still further facili- 
ties were needed to take full advantage of 
another section of our business, namely, the 
heavy Diesel tractor market. 


JOHN FOWLER AND COMPANY 
(LEEDS), LIMITED 

I am pleased to report that negotiations 
have been concluded for the acquisition by 
your company of the whole of the ordinary 
share capital of John Fowler and Company 
(Leeds), Limited, manufacturers of Diesel 
engines, Diesel Locomotives, and track- 
laying tractors, who possess large and well- 
equipped works in Leeds, established nearly 
100 years ago, at present employing a similar 
number of people to the Gainsborough 
Works. 

In addition to the Leeds works, which 
are self-contained, Messrs Fowlers a year 
ago took over from the Ministry of Supply 
one of the most highly mechanised iron 
and steel foundries in the world, situated 
at Sprotborough, near Doncaster. The out- 
put from this foundry, together with the 
Leeds and Gainsborough foundries, will 
fully satisfy the casting requirements of 
the group. 


DEMAND FOR DIESEL TRACTORS 


Your directors believe that by taking this 
step we shall be able materially to increase 
the output of the Field-Marshall heavy 
wheel Diesel tractor, which is now firmly 
established and in great demand. Your 
company and the Fowler Company, almost 
alone in the Empire, cater for the heavy 
Diesel tractor range, and we feel that. this 
merger is of vital importance. It provides 
products and production rationalisation and 
the resulting increase in total turnover will, 
in due course, enable us to satisfy the needs 
of the home market and the heavy overseas 
demands for Diesel heavy wheel tractors 
and track-laying tractors. 


NEED OF ADDITIONAL CAPITAL 


The total ordinary share capital of John 
Fowler and Company (Leeds), Limited, is 
£200,000 in 800,000 ordinary shares of 5s. 
each, and the purchase consideration is to be 
satisfied by the issue to the shareholders of 
that company of 800,000 §s. shares in your 
company. It will be necessary to raise 
further capital in order to finance increased 
production and the capital expenditure at 
Crook, and shareholders will be asked at 
an extraordinary general meeting following 
this meeting to authorise the increase of 
our capital from £500,000 ta £1,500,000 by 
the creation of 400,000 4} per cent. 
preference shares of £1 each and 2,400,000 
shares. of §s. each. 

It is proposed to issue in the new year 
400,000 4} per cent. preference shares, and 
shareholders will be offered preferential 
rights of application. 
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Agricultural Machinery.—In addition to 
Diesel track-laying and heavy wheel trac- 
tors, we are also busily engaged in the 
manufacture of threshing machines and are 
continuing development of the Grain- 
Marshall combine harvester. 

You are aware that your company is 
famous in all tea-growing countries for its 
tea preparsng machinery and tea driers, and 
in the export and home markets for steam 
engines and boilers for which the demand 
and order-book is very heavy. 


ROAD ROLLERS 


A further important production is the 
manufacture of steam and Diesel road 
rollers, and I am pleased to report that 
during the year an important contract has 
been entered into with the Government of 
India for the supply of steam rollers to 
meet the needs of a large road-building 
project. This contract, which is valued at 
approximately £2,000,000, is being dealt 
with partly in India using the Government 
of India Ordnance Factories in association 
with the Tata Company of India, and 
Marshall . Sons and Company _ (India), 
Limited. 


We have every hope that the arrange- 
ments now being made to _ co-ordinate 
production and material supplies from 
Gainsborough and in India will prove suc- 
cessful and satisfactory to the Government 
of India and all concerned. 


I would like particularly to thank our 
many suppliers whose goodwill has done 
much to contribute towards our success, 
and to thank the staff and workpeople for 
another very fine year’s work. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 


At the extraordinary general meeting held 
following the above mecting, a Resolution 
for an increase of capital was passed. 


APEX (TRINIDAD) OILFIELDS 
LIMITED 


RISING COSTS 


The twenty-seventh ordinary general meet- 
ing of Apex (Trinidad) Oilfields, Limited, 
was held, on the 7th instant, in London, 
Mr Malcolm Maclachlan (chairman and 
joint managing director) presiding. 


The chairman, in submitting the accounts 
for the year ended September 30, 1946, said 
the net profit amounted to £418,000, and 
the directors recommended the payment of 
a final dividend of 9.225d. free of income- 
tax per §s. unit of stock, makiny a total for 
the year of 1s. 3d. free of income-tax. 


The production for the year amounted to 
3,211,000 barrels of crude oil and 3,291,000 
gallons of casing head gasolene, and deliveries 
of approximately these amounts had been 
made to the refineries. 


During the year 61,100 ft. had been drilled 
in accordance with the company’s programme 
to obtain production and also to extend the 
tested areas of the property. 


The most interesting developments during 
the year had taken place in the synclinal 
zone, where in spite of mechanical difficul- 
ties three wells had given indications of con- 
siderable interest, although at this stage it 
was not possible to assess their significance 
as regards the surrounding areas. 


During the year there had been an appre- 
ciable rise in oil prices in the United States, 
upon which a ceiling had been fixed during 
the war years. Whilst the prices the company 
received. from its purchasers were not 
directly based on those of the United States, 
they were influenced by them, and the com- 
pany accordingly benefited during the latter 
part of the year under review. 


The report was adopted. 
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TURNER AND NEWALL, LIMITED 


ABNORMAL DEMAND FOR ASBESTOS FIBRE 
MR W. W. F. SHEPHERD’S STATEMENT 


The annual general meeting of Turner & 
Newall, Limited, will be held on the 23rd 
instant, at the Chartered Accountants’ Hall, 
Manchester, when it is anticipated that, in 
the absence of Mr W. W. F. Shepherd, the 
chairman, who will be in USA on the 
company’s business, the deputy chairman, 
Sir Samuel Turner, will preside. 

Mr Shepherd’s statement to the stock- 
holders has been circulated to them with 
the report and accounts and, after dealing 
with the accounts of the company, it con- 
tains a detailed review of the company’s 
operations during the year to September 30, 
1946, both at home and abroad. The 
following are extracts from the statement: — 

During the course of the year it became 
apparent that world demand for asbestos fibre 
was increasing substantially, particularly for 
those grades which are used in the manu- 
facture of asbestos-cement building materials, 
and it is very clear that during 1947 world 
demand for the shorter grades is going to 
be temporarily in excess of immediate supply. 
We are therefore fortunate in having, in our 
African and Canadian mines, our ‘own 
resources for the supply of our basic raw 
material to our various factories, although 
we shall of course, during the coming year, 
have to share with other consumers the in- 
conveniences of world shortage. The present 
abnormal demand for asbestos fibre is due 
primarily to the fact that in several important 
countries, including the United Kingdom, 
there are substantial building reconstruction 
programmes to be undertaken, and almost 
everywhere there are five or more years 
arrears of normal building which had to be 
suspended during the war. Consequently, 
demand on a higher scale than that of the 
immediate pre-war period is likely to con- 
tinue for several years to come. 


NEW FACTORY NEAR WIGAN 


As regards Turner Brothers Asbestos 
Company, Limited, the demands now being 
made on the capacity of its Rochdale fac- 
tory are such that the question of expansion 
has received a considerable amount of atten- 
tion during the last year or two, and it has 
now been decided that that company shall 
erect a completely new factory at Hindley 
Green, near Wigan, to which the manufac- 
ture of our various types of belting, and 
possibly also some asbestos products, will be 
transferred from Rochdale. This new fac- 
tory, when completed, will not only provide 
facilities for improved layout in the manufac- 
ture of belting, but by absorbing this from 
Rochdale will leave room there for needed 
expansion and re-arrangement of certain 
asbestos textile departments which are at 
present too congested. It is hoped that the 
new Hindley Green factory will be in initial 
production in the early part of 1948, and 
meantime preduction of belting of various 
types will continue at Rochdale as at present. 

Ferodo, Limited, whose headquarters are 
at Chapel-en-le-Frith, Derbyshire, continues 
to experience a véry heavy demand for its 
well-known brake and clutch linings and 
other friction materials, and is at present 
extending its factory in order be in a position 
to deal with it adequately. 


OPERATING TO MAXIMUM CAPACITY 


Turners Asbestos Cement Company, 
Limited, with its six large factories 
strategically located throughout Great Britain, 
has been operating to maximum capacity 
during the past year, having surpassed in 
volume the production of any previous year. 
The shortage of asbestos-cement in the 
ordinary market has been due to the fact 
that for many months past 75 per cent., or 
thereabouts, of all flat and corrugated sheets 
have been devoted, at the wish of the 
Government, to the temporary housing pro- 
gramme, and ‘certain other Government pur- 
poses, such as permanent houses, the 
Government programme for school buildings 
and new factories in development areas 
erected urder the egis of the Board of Trade. 


Demands from Government and Govern- 
ment-sponsored sources continue at a high 
level, but measures are in hand to improve 
the present situation to the utmost extent 
which circumstances will permit, and the 
company hopes to be in a position to provide 
reasonable supplies of its products for distri- 
bution through normal building trade 
channels during the coming months. 

The Washington Chemical Company, 
Limited, and The Western Chemical Com- 
pany (Paisley), Limited, have, during the 
past financial year, continued to operate to 
maximum capacity their respective factories 
at Washington Station, County Durham, and 
at Paisley. Newalls Insulation Company, 
Limited, has been extremely busy during the 
year on numerous important insulation con- 
tracts, and has fully maintained the war-time 
volume of its business, carrying out many 
very important contracts, both in land-based 
industry and on sea-going vessels. 


EXPORT TRADE 


All of our manufacturing companies in 
the United Kingdom are, as you are aware, 
very vitally interested in export trade 
throughout the world, and I am very glad 
to be able to tell you that considerable 
progress has been made during the past 
financial year in the restoration of our export 
trade to its pre-war level. Indeed, in some 
cases, pre-war volume has already been 
significantly exceeded, and this is a state of 
affairs which we hope to maintain and 
develop, so that our company shall play its 
full part in the export drive which is so 
necessary if this country is to be brought 
again to a position in which it can pay for 
its necessary imports of foodstuffs and raw 
materials, 

The partial restoration of normal travel 
facilities has enabled us to resume our per- 
sonal contacts with our markets in various 
parts of the world, and we find almost 
everywhere a welcome and a ready restora- 
tion of connections which perforce were 
interrupted by the war years, when the 
products of our factories were required 
principally for defence purposes at home. 


CANADA 


The rapid progress of Canadian indus- 
trialisation has created a situation in which 
there is a sufficient volume of industrial 
requirements to justify the installation of an 
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asbestos manufacturing enterprise on a 
reasonable scale. This, while apparent to 
us, was of course equally apparent to others, 
and it accordingly became necessary to 
decide quickly whether, in order to protect 
and develop our interests in the Canadian 
market, we should embark on manufacture 
of a substantial range of our standard pro- 
ducts in the Dominion, supplementing such 
local manufacture by a continuance of 
exports from the United Kingdom of various 
complementary products. Your directors 
decided affirmatively, and we are at present 
engaged in the construction of a factory in 
the City of Montreal in which we propose to 
produce asbestos textiles, brake linings, 
asbestos-cement building products, magnesia 
chemicals and magnesia-based insulation 
materials. 


To undertake this task a new company— 
Turner & Newalls (Canada), Limited—has 
been formed, and the distribution of its pro- 
ducts throughout the Dominion, together 
with the distribution of most of the articles 
which we shall continue to export to Canada 
from our United Kingdom factories, will be 
undertaken principally by our existing 
Canadian sales organisation, the Atlas 
Asbestos Company, Limited. 


DIVIDEND 


Dividend: the final dividend recom- 
mended by the board makes, with the interim 
dividend already paid, a total of 12} per 
cent. for the year on the ordinary stock, the 
same figure as that of each of the previous 
five financial years. This rate of distribution 
is not, however, regarded by your board 
as standardised, but a higher rate cannot be 
recommended while a number of present 
uncertainties remain, and at a time when 
we are just beginning a heavy programme 
of capital expenditure involving in total 
approximately four million pounds. 


FUTURE PROSPECTS 


Under the conditions which at present 
obtain in industry in this country, any fore- 
cast of the future must, as I pointed out 
last year, necessarily be confined to the short 
term view. On this basis, I am convinced 
that the year or two immediately ahead are 
full of promise, and that our mines and 
major factories throughout the world are 
likely to remain very busy for some time to 
come. 


In addition to the new factory at Hindley 
Green, to which I have already referred, 
expansion programmes are in progress at 
each of three of the largest of our United 
Kingdom factories, a new asbestos-cement 
factory is being equipped at New Orleans, 
Louisiana, U.S.A., and our new Canadian 
enterprise is on a considerable scale. All 
these, in due course, should contribute their 
quota to our earnings, though of course not 
immediately, but I can give you no better 
indication of our confidence in the future 
than the fact that we are expanding our 
productive capacity on such a substantial 
scale. 


RESEARCH ACTIVITIES 


Our research activities, too, are now being 
intensified as a result of our freedom again 
to think years ahead, instead of merely in 
terms of current production as necessitated 
by defence requirements during the war. 
Gradually, therefore, we hope, as a result of 
such research, to introduce additional pro- 
ducts utilising asbestos, and to increase our 
earning capacity as a result. 


The more distant future it is impossible 
to foreshadow, depending as it does on so 
many things which are completely outside our 
control, but whatever problems we may meet, 
your board are confident that we can deal 
with them adequately if we are free to do 
so, and we do not expect that such freedom 
will be significantly limited, as we feel sure 
that our record of progress is one which 
will command respect from any unprejudiced 
source, 
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Statistical Summary 


THE MONEY MARKET.—The early days of the New Year gave the 
short le«n market a foretaste of the more erratic credit conditions 
that may be expected, at least during the running-in phase, from the 
new practice of the banks of working to a stable cash ratio. Both 
on Friday and Saturday of last week—days on which the market 
would normally have been glutted with funds as a result of credit 
ereations at the year-end—there was quite sharp stringency. Calling 
on Saturday is a rare occurrence, but last week two of the large banks 
called heavily, and the market was obliged to seek the aid of the 
special buyer in order to balance its books during the short session. 

After the week-end, however, the position became very easy. The 
unconverted {125 million of Local Loans was paid off, but without 
producing any large effect upon the money position, possibly because 
a considerable proportion of the stock was widely held by private 


investors who may not clear the payment rapidly—and perhaps | 


because a further portion (apart from the block converted into the 
new Treasury stock) was held internally. At all events, the authorities 
took no special steps to offset the disbursement, but relied apparently 
upon the prospect of large tax receipts, especially during the second 
half of the week. The Treasury bill issue, at £170 million, equalled 


| nominal maturities, but official participation at the tender was obviously 


small, and the market thus seeured an unusually large allotment— 
54 per cent., against 47 per cent. in the previous week. The Treasury 
deposit receipt call was 460 million, compared with actual maturities 
of about £52 million in the hands of the clearing and Scottish banks. 

The market had no bills to pay for on Monday or Tuesday, but had 
some maturities on the second day. It was therefore a rather reluctant 
seller of bills, and the clearing banks took the oppertunity to pay for 
TDRs early in the week. This operation, together with a large reflux 


| of notes from circulation, enabled them to reheve the market later in 


the week, when new Treasury bills were being paid for, by heavy 
purchases of bills—chiefly March dates. By Thursday, however, when 
heavy tax transfers fell to be made, the surplus credit had largely 
dried up. 

The week’s note reflux was highly reassuring, reaching the abnormal 
total of 419-6 million—actually 43-6 million more than the figure, 


| itself very large, for the corresponding week of 1946. For this reason, 


and also because the tax transfers mainly fell due after the Bank return 
date, bankers’ balances show only a small recession—just under 
£6 million—from the year-end peak, and probably represent a fraction 
more than is required by the new cash ratio rule. 
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capital £14,553,000. 
Fiduciary issue raised from £1,400 million to £1,450 


JANUARY 8, 1946 





| fell in the middle of the week ending January 
| 4, 1947, no Exchequer Return has been made 


will be for the period January Ist to IIth 




















aceepted in full. £170 million (maximum) of Treasury 
Bills are being offered for Jan. 10. For the week ended 


ISSUE DEPARTMENT and will appear in The Economist issued on 
RETURNS £ £ | January 18th. 
' Notes Issued : Govt. Debt... 11,015,100 | 
Im Cirelm. ... 1402,032,540] Other Gevt. | TREASURY BILLS 
COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS InBankg.De- 48,215,293] Securities ... 1438,090,606 | re 
paitment .. Other Sees... 888,547 (€ millions) 
— Coin _ other | — errmernterentesomnsihic 
(£ millions) than Geld... 5,747 | | Percentage oy 
es ies Date ot | Applied} Rate | Allotted 
Amt. of Fid. = Offered) | Alletted ie : 
1946 6©6| ~=—(1947 ON akin 1450,000,000 Tender | -—) a 
aa ert aoe Gold Coin and | | | — Nate 
Jan. Dec. | Jan. | Jan. Bullion = (at sec cant : 4 an 
2 {1 |"8 172s. 3d. per | | 
— ee et eee oz. fine)..... 247,833 1946 
Tssxe Dept. 2 ; l ae Sea eee Jan, 4| 130-0 | 203-0 120-0| 10 0-06 | 46 
aes in oo. einen '1358- 3 1428-2 1421-6 1402-0 1450,247,833 1450,247,833 | Oct. 41] 170-0 282-5 170-0 10 1-58 48 
Notes in banking depart- | “9 oa | » 1] 170-0 | 273-4 | 170-0 10 1-61 51 
SM ricer eae eee 41-4 22-0; 28-7] 48-2 BANKING DEPARTMEN|! ” 18 | 170-0 | 276-2 | 170-0! 10 1-70 50 
Gevernment debt and | | £ £ » 25 | 170-0 | 262-4 160-0| 10 2-03 52 
securities* ......e.06. [2388-31849 2 1449-3/1449-1 Capital ...... 14,553,000 | Govt. Secs... 321,238,348 Nov. 1) 160-0 | 290-9 160-0/| 10 1-37 39 
Other seetirities ........ | 0-6 0-8 «0-9 0-9 es oncoean 3,619,022 | Other Secs. : is 8 | 160-0 | 293-4 160-0 10 «1-32 38 
UE, . oe cerccsesecces 0-2 0-2 0-2) 0-2 Public Deps.*. — 13,915,600 | Discounts and aa 160-0 | 282-2 160-0 10 1:69 45 
Valued at s. per fine ox. | 172/3 172/38, 172/38) 172/3 ao Advances... 17,662,229 » 22) 160-0 | 272-9 160:0; 10 1-67 45 
Banking Dept. : | Other Deps.: Securities.... 18,127,283 » 29 | 160-0 | 258-3 160-0 10 0-62 54 
Deposits : Bankers..... 314,489,866 — Dee. 6 170-0 | 313-7 _ 320-6 9 11-25 31 
Public pete eee e eee eeees 6 10-2 8-9 13-9 Other Accts... $9,769,284 35,789,512 » 13 | 170-0 | 295-8 | 170-0; 10 0-14 45 
LL ee 2 278-9 320-4 314-5 ———_—_—_ | Notes........ 48,215,293 » 20 | 170-0 | 280-3 | 170-0 9 11-92 46 
Se 5 57-3 60-1 59-8 374,259,150 | Gold & Silver » 27 | 170-0 | 285-8 | 170-0 | 10 0-27 47 
MEL 405 -0icweien's 3 346-4, 389-4 388-2 CER s0nuey 1,103,619 1947 | 
SOMERS... «0 —- — Jan, 3) 170-0 | 273-7 | 170-0; 10 0-69 54 
ni egg | s —s 344-7, 321-2 406,346,772 406,346,772 
SOS GER, 6005 8:s sae | . . . 17- Bl eae See eee! ee —_—— ae $s 
ee | 15-9 Is-8 deel) deed ie eee ey Cone On Jan. 3 applications for bills to be paid on Monday 
has en ee ce 309-5 341-2 377-7) 357-0 of Nationa = | were accepted in full at £99 17s. 7d. and above, and on 
janking dept. res. ........ 41-7 23-3 29-9 49-3 ’ Tuesday at £99 17s. 64. Applications at £99 17s. 6d. for 
, | % of oO GOV ERNMENT RETURNS bills to be paid on Wednesday, Thursday, Friday and 
*Bonpertion ” .o.:.oicesces | 12-5 6-7) 7:6 12:7 | Saturday were accepted as to about 54 per cent. of the 
re eer ge oe eee Pe ee Exchequer Return.—As December 3Ist amount applied for and applications at higher prices were 
* Government debt is £11,015,100 ; | 


nillion on December 10. 1946 


| up for the remaining days. 


Jan. 11 the Banks will be asked for Treasury depesits to 


The next return a maximum of £60 million (maximum). 





SECURITY PRICES AND YIELDS 


(A fuller list containing 370 securities appears weekly in Records and Statistics) 
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| | ! 
Prices, Price, Price, | Net Gross Prices, Last two | Price Price, Yield, 
Year 1946 : ; ; Dec. Jan. | Yield,* | Yield,* Year 1946 Dividends | | Dee. Jan Jan. 
| Name of Security _ * 8, | Jan, 8, | Jan. 8, I! Name of Security | ky 8, 8, 
a | | 196 | 1947 |° 1947 | “1947 |_| | 1946 | 1947 1947 
High | Low || __ 1 | | High | Low (a) (b) (c) | il 
l a | | , % % Other Securities lf s. d. 
British Funds* \ 114} 1002 (d) (d) Australia 34°, 1965-69..... | IlIjxd| ll3xd|2 6 7 
: . | | { s. d.| £ s. d.|| 105 99} (d) (d) Birmingham 24% 1966-71. . 105 105 23 7 
103% | 101% Conversion 3%, 1948-53.......... |} 102 | 103 os 1 6 0 102 94 (d) (4) Argentine 34° 1972 ...... 101} 10lxd 3 8 9 
103} 100} War Bonds 23°, 1949-51......... \ 102 4% | 1034 $0 4 0,1 5 8 141/103 142/6 40 «| 40 e¢ Anglo-American Corp. 10s...) 126/3 128/9 $2 3 
101j | 100 Exchequer Bds. 14°, 1950........ i 101i lH 0 8 *O}1 3 1} 1231/3 87/6 15 b 5 a | Anglo-lranian Oil {1....... 119/45 126/101; 3 3 0 
104 1005 War Bonds 23% 1951-53 ......... 1043 1043 0 6 2/110 2} 73/9 54/- le 10 ¢ ‘Assoc. Port.Cem.Ord.Stk. £1); 68/6 67/6 |219 0 
104 1003 | War Bonds 2$% 1952-54......... | 1043 105 9 Si 2 4 42.9 32/4 25 ¢ 40 ¢ Austin Motor A Ord. Stk. 5s.) 39/10} 39/75 | 5 1 0 
WBE | 100} Funding 23°, 1952-57 ........... |; 104% | 105% 010 4 114 8) 95/- 74/3. 706) 7a |Barclays Bank Ord. “B’ /1! 91/9 95/- 2:19 9 
108} | 1024 Nat. Defence 3°, 1954-58......... 1072xd  107jxd 011 6 117 4 | 233.9 180/- +5 a +20 b Bass Ratcliff Ord. f1...... 233/9 | 235/- |2 2 6t 
108§ = 102}. 9 War Loan 3% 1955-59........... || 108% 109 012 6.119 0 105- 82/9 126: 8a (British Oxygen Ord. £1....) 102 1026 |318 0 
108} | 101 44 | Savings Bds. 3°, 1955-65......... | 108% | 107#xd 014 2 £119 9 58.9 50/6 5b 24a Courtaulds Ord. {1........ 54/15 54/3 215 6 
105% | 98 Funding 24°, 1956-61 ........... } 104% | 1054 1016 7/119 2, 28/3 22/3! 8 c}| 8 ec |\Dorman Long Ord. {1..... 28 /- 28 514 3 
109% 101} | Funding 3°, 1959-69. ............ || 108% | 10% 017 9:'241 78/7 51/- 8 ¢ 12 e¢ Dunlop Rubber Ord. {1.... 74/6 746 3 4 6 
121} 112}, Funding 4°, 1960-90............. i 121; | 1213 0021/2 3 9 49 - 39/3 5 6b 3 a knp. Chem. Ind. Ord. Stk. £1) 45/74 459 310 0 
1094 | 101!) Savings Bds. 3°, 1960-70......... } 109 | 1099 /018 8 25 2 463 34/-) The 10 c¢ Lancs. Cotton Ord. Stk. {1..! 43/7) 45/-xd 48 @ 
1054 99f Savings Bds. 25°, 1964-67........ | 204; | 104% [1 20/2 4 4 59/- 46/6 5 ¢ 5 ¢ Lever and Unilever Ord. £1 | 53/6 54/6 116 6 
123} 113} Victory Bonds 4°, 1920-16$....... \ 123% 123%3:015 7/2 7 8 76,9 59.3 10 ¢ 10 ¢ London Brick Ord. Stk. £1. 76,9 75 21344 
llly%& | 101 Savings Bds. 3°, 1965-75......... || 1103 1l0jxd 1 0 8 2 6 0 87 724 (d) (d) LMS. 4% Ist Pref. Stk..... &4 82} 417 0 
fos 103, War Loan 3}%% aft. 1952 ......... i 108 | 1088 0 9 6;2 0 2) 37/3) 29/- 4kb ha ||\N.-Eastn. Elec. Ord. Stk. £1) 34 34 4 33 
he | 109, | Consols 4% (after 1957).......... | 1164,xd) 116§xd 0 9110/2 2 7 52/6 | 35/6 | 1246 5 a \P’chin J’nson Ord. Stk. 10s.|| 52/6 | 52/6 3 6 9 
15§ | 106} Conv. 33% (after 1961)........... |} 15 1153 | 016 4/2 6 2 39 29 +69.07c +114} ¢ Prudential “A” {1......... 38 | 382 nl 15 $f 
log _— Treas.Bds.2}% (after 1975)§....... 100 100 : 7 Gi 7 © 58/4 47/6 12he 12} ¢ Stewarts and Lloyds Def. £1) 57/4 57/9 46 6 
ne 103 Treas. Stk. 3% (aft. 1966)........ | 1094 110 133 | 2 8 0 98/8 | 75/-| %+332b| +2ha|“‘Shell” Transpt. Ord. Stk. 1) 95/- | 95/15 1 6 $F 
8} | 102 | Redemption 3% (1986-96)..... ate 116} 117 1 2.7/2 7 4) 140/- | 111/3| 10 @| 12$b |\Tube Invst. Ord. Stk. £1...) 140/- | 141/3 |3 3 6 
9% | 91h HRPOMOONE BETUE < 6 50 ncc caccee ssc | Q8ixd) 98 1 716/210 7} 98/-| 79/-| 38a! sib Turner & Newall Ord. Stk. {1|) 87/9 | 91/6 | 2 14 6 
I i || 101/- | 84/-| 45 b| 15 a@ | Woolworth (F. W.) Ord. 6s. || 101/- | 103/6 | 218 @ 
*T 7 ee. “ \ 9 | aa : Ss i” a aN ated 
Le © earliest redemption, except § flat yield and + assumed average life 17 years 6 months. (a) Interim. (6) Final. (c) Whole year. (d) Int. paid half-yearly. (n) Yield Bats, 
~ @t yields after allowing for tax at 9s. in £. 


69-58%. 


{ Free of Tax. 
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NATIONAL BANK OF INDIA LIMITED 


Bankers to tte Governmcat in Kenya Colony and Uganda, 


Head Office: 26 BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2. 


BRANCHES: 

Aden and Cochin Madras Kisumu Kenya 

Aden Point (5. India) Mandalay Mombasa \ Colony 
Amritsar Colombo Nuwara Nairobi ( British 
Bombay Delhi Bliya Nakuru E.A. 
Calcutta Kandy Rangoon Kntebbe ) 
Cawnpore Karachi Tuticorin Jinja ~ Uganda 
Chittagong Lahore Zanzibar Kampala ) 
Dar-es-salaam Mwanza Tanga... oso ove -. Tanganyika Territory 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL ... vn £4,000,000 
PAID-UP CAPITAL = ss #£2,000,000 
RESERVE FUND ... coe scm £2,200,000 


The Wank conducts every, description of Eastern Banking business. 
Trusteeships and Executorships also undertaken. 





COMMONWEALTH BANK OF AUSTRALIA 


Guaranteed by the Branches and Agencies 
Australian Government, throughout Australia, 
Banking and Exchange Business of every description transacted. Bankers 
to the Government of the Commonwealth of Australia, the Government 
of the State of Queensland, the Government of the State of South Australia, 
the Government of the State of Western Australia, the Government of the 
State of Tasmania, Commonwealth Savings Bank of Australia. Agencies are 
open at 3,948 Post Offices and other offices throughout the Commonwealth. 
As at 30th June, 1946—Central Bank Balances .. £4,444,030,911 





Note Issue Department 206,660,481 
General Bank Balances 75,469,757 
Rural Credits Department 3,279,760 
Mortgage Bank Department : 2,463,143 
Industrial Finance Dept. ... a 2,090,727 
Savings Bank Balances... 451,883,943 


£A1,185,878,722 
A. H. LEWIS, Manager. 
London Office: 8, OLD JEWRY, E.C.2. 


Also at AUSTRALIA HOUSE, STRAND. W.C. 










REFUGE ASSURANCE COMPANY LTD. 
Chief Office: OXFORD STREET, MANCHESTER, | 


ANNUAL INCOME EXCEEDS £15,600,000 
ASSETS EXCEED £92,000,000 
CLAIMS PAID EXCEED £173,000,000 





(1945 Accounts) 


HUDSON’S BAY SCHOLARSHIPS 

Applications are invited for TWO SCHOLARSHIPS to be awarded by 
the Trustees of the Hudson’s Bay Company Scholarship Fund for study 
in Canada in 1947. The Scholarships are awarded to encourage the 
study of business administration, to contribute to the higher education 
of business executives and to strengthen the links between the business 
communities in Canada and the United Kingdom. 

The value of the Scholarships will be £450 per annum plus return 
transportation expenses between the United Kingdom and Canada and 
the normal tenure will be one year, but in exceptional cases this may 
be extended to two years. 

The Scholarships are open to University Graduates and candidates 
must be British-born subjects ordinarily resident in the United Kingdom 
who, at the date of applying, are over 23 years of age and have not 
passed their 30th birthday. 

Candidates will be selected by a Committee sitting in London, and no 
scholar will be elected without a personal interview. 

In exceptional cases the Selection Committee may recommend awards 
to candidates who are not University graduates but who in the opinion 
of the Committee have other qualifications fitting them for the kind of 
study for which the Scholarships are designed. 

Full particulars and form of application which should be submitted 
not later than 15th March, 1947, may be obtained on application to 


the Secretary. Hudson’s Bay Scholarships, Beaver House, Great Trinity 
Lane, London, E.C.4, 








LEVERHULME RESEARCH FELLOWSHIPS 1947 

Application is invited for Fellowships and Grants in aid of research, 
The Fellowships and Grants are intended for senior workers who are 
prevented by routine duties or pressure of other work from carrying 
out research. They are limited to British-born subjects normally resi- 
dent in Great Britain. In exceptional circumstances the Trustees may 
waive the conditions as to residence. 

The Trustees are also prepared to consider applications from groups 
of workers engaged upon co-operative programmes of research, par- 
ticularly from those engaged upon long-distance programmes or in 
institutions in which the normal facilities for research have been cur- 
tailed by the war. 

The duration of the awards will not normally exterd over more than 
two years or less than three months and the amount will depend on 
the nature of the research and the circumstances of the applicant. 

Forms of application may be obtained from the Secretary, Dr. L. 
Haden Guest, M.C., M.P., Leverhulme Research Fellowships, 7, Bedford 
Kow London, W.C.1. 

Applications must be received on or before March Ist, 1947. Awards 
wiNt be announced in July and will date from September Ist 1947. 





ee DIRECTOR of Finance Company with international expe- 
rience, having expert knowledge of stockbroking and new issue 
business covering twenty-five years in London and controlling an i 
fluential City group of investors and underwriters, seeks contact with a 
leading Financial House with a view to eventual partnership. Excellent 
health. Unexceptional record and references. French and German lan- 
guages. Principals only.—Write Box B348, c/o Streets, 110, Old Broad 
Street, E.C.2. 








| 
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THE HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI 
BANKING CORPORATION 


(Incorporated in the Cotony of Hongkong.) 





CAPITAL ISSUED AND FULLY PAID UP - $20,000,009 
RESERVE FUNDS STERLING - - -<«-.--« £7,125,000 
RESERVE LIABILITY OF MEMBERS - .~ $20,000,000 


Head Office: HONGKONG. 
London Office: 9, GRACECHURCH STREET, E.C.3. 
Chief Manager: THz HONOURABLE Mr. A. Morsz, C.B.E. 
BRANCHES AND AGENCIES THROUGHOUT INDIA AND 
THE FAR EAST, Etc. 
HONGKONG & SHANGHAI BANK (TRUSTEE) LIMITED. 
9, Gracechurch Street, E.C.3, a company incorporated in En land and 
an affiliate of The Hongkong and Shanghai Bankirig otperation, is 
prepared to act as Executor and Trustee in approved cases. 
Full particulars may be had on application. 











THE 


BANK OF NOVA SCOTI 


(Incorporated in Canada with Limited Liability.) 
Established 1832. 
General Office: Toronto, Canada. 
Paid-up Capital _... ooo on ove eco ee. $12,000,000 
Reserve Fund pm ae Téa, fel aie e+ $24,000,000 
Total Assets over ... --- $600,000,000 
Special facilities are available to the public through the Branches 


of this Bank for the transaction of business with Canada, Newfoundland, 


Cuba, Puerto Rica, Dominican Republic, Jamaica and the United States 
at New York. 


eee eee eee one 


Address enquiries to London Branch: 
108, OLD BROAD STREET, E.C.2. 
E. C. Macurop, Manager. 





+) *eaere OF LONDON.—The Senate invite applications for an 

Examinership in Economics for Intermediate Examinations in the 
calendar year beginning January 1, 1947. Applications must be received 
not later than Feporuary 5, 1947, by the External Registrar, University of 
London, Senate House, W.C.1, from whom further particulars and forms 
of application may be obtained. 











/ Developments in Economic Theory and their Application to Policy ’ 
will be given by R. F. Harrod. Esq. (Christ Church, Oxford), at 5 p.m. 
on Tuesdays, 21, 28 January; 4, 11 and 18 February, at the London Schoo! 
of Economics and Political Science (Houghton Street, Aldwych, W.C.2). 
At the first lecture the Chair will be taken by Professor L, C. Robbins 
(Professor of Economics in the University of London), 
ADMISSION FREE, WITHOUT TICKET. 
JAMES HENDERSON, Academic Registrar. 


Age semen ert OF LONDON.—A course of five lectures on Some 








TI\HE Secretary of State for the Colonies invites applications for the 
post of ECONOMIST in connection with a survey of factors bearing 
on the problem of nutrition in the Gambia. The economist will be 
required to conduct an overall survey of the economy of the Gambia and 
a more intensive survey of a particular area. The appointment will be 
for 18 months from April, 1947. Salary £700-£1,000 per annum according 
to qualifications. Candidates should forward details of qualifications, 
which should include a good degree and experience of economic research, 
to the Secretary, Colonial Social Science Research Council, Palace 
Chambers, Bridge Street, S.W.1, by 10th February _ 1947. 
— Secretary of State for the Colonies invites applications for a 
post of SOCIOLOGIST in connection with a survey of factors bear- 
ing on the problem of nutrition in the Gambia. The sociologist will be 
required to undertake an intensive survey of one or two villages as well 
as a more extensive survey of a larger area. The appointment will be 
for two years from. April, 1947. Salary £700-£1,000 per annum acrording 
to qualifications. Candidates should forward details of qualifications 
which should include a good degree and experience of sociological or 
anthropological research, to the Secretary, Colonial Social Science 
Research Council, Palace Chambers, Bridge Street, S.W.1, by 10th 
February, 1947. i 
MPORTANT private company in S.W. London requires Company 
Secretary, who must be well educated and have a knowledge of 
company matters and some commercial experience. Salary according to 
qualifications, not less than £800 p.a. Acknowledgments will be sent only 
to those selected for interview.—Box 394. 
DVERTISER, having had many years’ banking experience, is pre- 
a\ pared to act as London Agent and Representative, supervise any 
business during owner's absence, or consider offers of Advisory 
Directorships where an extensive knowledge of the City and its financial 
affairs would prove valuable.—Write Box ** T.L.L.,’’ c/o 95 Bishops- 
gate, London, E.C.2. 
GE 32, single, public school and Oxford; employed since August 
hs 1936, with national organisation. Army, September, 1939, to 
December, 1945. Staft College, lieut.-colonel, administrative. Trained 
office, sales and factory. Seeking an outlet where present qualifica- 
tions can be more usefully employed. Willing to go anywhere.—Box 392. 











YONTINENTAL PROPERTY CLAIMS on losses due to Nazi aggression. 
C International lawyer of repute is willing to advise on industrial and 
No preliminary fee.—Dr B. Stulz, 5, Milborne Grove, 

(KEN.3128.) 


private claims. 
London, S.W.10. 
JNOLLOWING MARKET CHARTS.—Our method is simple, our Service 
| unique.—Send for descriptive leaflet and prospectus of our Service to 
Charts and Chart-Reading Service. 127, The Promenade, Cheltenham, 
England. 
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